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THE FATAL DECISIONS 


“Six major German defeats during the last war, each described in a separate section 
by a senior German general who played a prominent part in the fighting: the Battles 
of Britain. Moscow, El Alamein, Stalingrad, Normandy and the Ardennes ...A 
most interesting book which adds considerably to our knowledge of the last war 


LIEUT.~GENERAL SIR BRIAN HORROCKS (Sunday Times) 
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| — 
he things they say! 
r/ kK A The builder told me that.the wood for our house came from Sweden. I wonder why we have 
\N Ve to import so much timber. You'd think by now that you people who make a> 
I lA plastics would have developed other materials to take as place. = 2 
iy Then we could cut down imports. nf ht 
“But plastics are already being used a lot. ku is 
Ves, 1 know switches and lighting fittings and so on. But why stop there? What about wood | ia’ 
; doors, for instance? If we made plastic doors at home, surely we could save a pretty penny? IK 
You’re wrong there. For that particular job what’s better than wood ? 
What you’re saying, then, is that plastics can replace ordinary materials only to a limited extent? 
That’s right. But there are many fields where plastics are supreme 
where their lightness, strength and beauty, and the ease with which you | ks 
d _, can work them, give them the advantage over other materials. saa 
i > Well, let’s hear a few! 1A), <3] 
oo : WH// , 
lant. ‘Perspex’ for aircraft windows, polythene for washing-up bowls, FH Ge 
) im nylon for brushes, P.V.C. for raincoats and curtains ... . J 
” 


I didn’t know that all these were plastics. Is there enough of them? 
Well, there’s never enough of a good thing, but I.C.1. produced more than nine times as much 
plastics last year as they did in 1945. And quite a big part of their annual £8 million 
research and development programme is being used to keep this country ahead 
in plastics technology. 


All right, Mr. Know-all. I should have known better than to marry a man who's in the business. 





JY 
x] Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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THE BALANCE OF FEAR 


HE ending of the London meetings of the UN sub- 

committee on disarmament has not marked any advance 

towards agreement. The Western Powers were only 
able to achieve a common front among themselves after the 
whole thing was over, while the Soviet Union was left free 
to make skilful propaganda out of their diplomatic 
deficiencies. The fact that the Anglo-French proposal for 
the reduction of conventional forces on the part of Russia, 
the USA, and China to a level of 1,500,000 men was first 
accepted by the USSR and then rejected by those who had 
first put it forward—presumably to satisfy the American 
preference for a level of 2,500,000—may not look a very serious 
matter from the interior of Lancaster House, but when printed 
in the world’s press it could hardly bring better grist to the 
mills of Communist propagandists. And this effect will be 
reinforced by the unilateral reduction of conventional forces 
by 1,000,000 men just announced from Moscow. 

Russia certainly won the paper battle of Lancaster House, 
and it may be questioned whether there was any other battle 
to win. What is now the real military situation of the great 
powers? The dominating fact is that conventional weapons 
and large conscript armies have lost their importance. It 
is understandable that in 1948 Western leaders should have 
been preoccupied by the idea of Russian hordes advancing 
to Madrid from the Elbe in four days. Now, with the develop- 
ment of tactical atomic weapons and inter-continental missiles. 
this seems most unlikely. In 1956, when any participant in 
a war has the absolute assurance that his territory will be 
devastated by atomic bombardment, the deterrent against 
aggression is not the small conventional forces that NATO or 
any other military alliance can muster, but war itself. It is 
hot a question of having a military advantage, since, at a 
certain point of devastation, it no longer matters whether 
the enemy is getting it worse. ‘Whatever happens we have 
got the Maxim gun and they have not’ was a good erlough 
motto for the days when a technical superiority meant, not 
merely the destruction of the adversary, but also escaping 
comparatively unscathed oneself, but now all States are equal 
before the hydrogen bomb. 

_ Any discussion of disarmament should therefore concern 
itself first and foremost with nuclear weapons, tactical and 
strategic. But how much hope is there that in the present 
international situation any great power will be willing to agree 
‘0 genuine disarmament in this field? As was pointed out 
by Sir George Thomson in an article in the Spectator, nuclear 
weapons can easily be manufactured secretly; all that is 
required is stocks of fissionable material, which could be con- 
cealed without much difficulty. Under these circumstances 


the risk of agreements not being carried out is far too great 
even to be considered by the leaders of either East or West. 
For the very power of atomic weapons, which tells against 
war when both sides possess them, would present an over- 
whelming temptation to aggression, were one bloc to disarm 
in good faith and the other not. The prerequisite to any such 


‘arrangement must be the establishment of a deep mutual trust 


between East and West, and this is not something which can 
be done either by statesmen’s declarations alone or over a 
period of fewer than twenty or thirty years. The plain fact is 
that disarmament can only be the result and never the cause 
of a better understanding between the West and Russia. 

But, if mutual trust is not yet possible, mutual fear is 
certainly the next best thing. At the moment the great powers 
are afraid to abolish their nuclear weapons, but they are also 
afraid to use them. Moreover, this situation allows them to 
ease the strain on their economies by getting rid of their 
conventional weapons and their large conscript armies. The 
Soviet reductions must have been in part dictated by economic 
considerations and in part by recognition of the obsolescence 
of these forces, and in this country we seem to be hesitantly 
moving towards the same conclusion, although a certain 
number of troops armed with ordinary and _ tactical 
atomic weapons will have to be retained for localised wars 
and colonial disturbances. 

The failure of the London disarmament talks should not, 
therefore, be the occasion for any deep depression on the 
part of those who desire to see a slackening of tension in 
international relations. It does not mean that such a relaxation 
has been halted. It merely means that it has not gone far 
enough. From the point of view of the West the failure of 
their diplomats to cope successfully with Russian attempts 
to reap all the propaganda value possible out of the talks is 
far more serious. The discussions on disarmament are unique 
in that both sides are dealing with a question which is quite 
unreal in present circumstances and which they know very 
well to be quite unreal. That the chief Soviet gain in this 
field should have been due to the Anglo-French volte-face 
on the question of the level of the armed forces of the great 
powers and that this question should concern conventional 
armaments, which are rapidly being written off anyway, is 
some measure of the ineptitude that has presided over the 
council tables of the West. 

It seems improbable that there will be any very great 
change in disarmament negotiations in the future. The only 
step that could be taken with a certainty of being able to 
exercise control—the banning of atomic tests—will continue 
to run into objections from the various general staffs involved, 
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while the diplomats go droning on, publishing statements 
and making speeches calculated to appeal to the peaceful 
instincts of the man in the street. All this is tedious rather 
than disgusting. It is as well to remember, when seized by 
the impulses of a healthy idealism. that West and East have 
at the moment reached a certain equilibrium in the field of 
armaments. That is the balance of fear. Some day, we may 
hope, it may be exchanged for the balance of trust. What 
would be disastrous would be to upset the one without 
replacing it by the other. 


FROGMANIA 


HE Opposition let slip a good chance on Monday by 
‘Santen the frogman debate by concentrating on and 
around the frogman episode itself, rather than using it 
to launch a general assault on the absurdities of ‘security’ 
in this country. Since the war, the security system has become 
farcical, Its weakness is reflected not simply in such resounding 
humiliations as the flight of Pontecorvo, or of Burgess and 
Maclean—for subsequent events have shown that they can 
have brought little help to their new masters. There have also 
been—though this is less well known—a long series of silly 
little security moves against authors and journalists. The most 
notorious instance was the attempt to ban Lord Norwich’s 
Operation Heartbreak, which told the story since popularised 
in The Man Who Never Was. Security considerations, too, 
prevented the public from being shown the mechanism by 
which the ‘dam busters’ dropped their bombs, though it has 
been common knowledge in RAF messes for a decade— 
presumably in case the Russians, seeing the film, might plot 
to apply the same methods to Rhayader or to Staines 
reservoir. As for the Air Ministry’s treatment of Major Hutton, 
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in connection with his proposed book on war-time e 
aids, its actions have been offensive as well as silly. 

Symptomatic of the present security situation is the fact 
that the censors have occasionally refused to discuss their 
actions, or even to meet the authors concerned. During the 
war the press censors (who dealt also with books) took pains 
to bring writers into their confidence whenever Cutting had 
to be done. This pleasant and valuable principle has since 
been abandoned. It is not difficult to understand why. The 
need for security has been dwindling; recent Strategic 
developments have washed much of it away. Where it remains, 
the chief object is to prevent new processes and equipment 
from being found and pirated; and this requires common 
sense rather than cloak-and-dagger methods. The result js 
that security officials would have little to do. Naturally they 
do not care for redundancy; so they take care to keep the 
range of their work as wide as possible. Where they cannot 
justify their activities, they refuse to try to justify them. This 
is not a conscious process. Keynes described how the blockade 
of Germany after the 1918 armistice was maintained because 
‘its authors had grown to love it for its own sake . . . a vast 
organisation had established a vested interest.’ So it is with 
the proliferation of security officials. 

And security covers security. In some instances the press 
is inhibited from criticism by the Official Secrets Act. Fortu- 
nately this Act has one striking weakness; it had a coach and 
four ridden through it by the publication of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s war memoirs. But although the authorities would 
hardly dare to bring proceedings under it unless to deal with 
really serious breaches, this does not prevent them from using 
it as a threat. It is unfortunate that the Commons did not 
devote their time to a general discussion of the operation and 
abuse of the Official Secrets Act. 


Scape 


THE VENERABLE SENATOR 


By RICHARD 


HE President’s appointment of Senator Walter George 

as his personal ambassador to NATO is at once a beau 

geste and a shrewd political act. Senator George is 
greatly liked and respected for his years, for his gentleness of 
character, for his resistance to the kind of demagogy that is 
always the easy road to success in the piney-woods country he 
comes from, for the formidable knowledge of currency ques- 
tions and diplomacy he has acquired by his decades of service 
on the Senate Finance and Foreign Affairs Committees. One 
can legitimately question whether Senator George is equipped 
to make any really serious contributions to NATO. But there is 
no doubt that the President did a very decent and human thing 
in appointing him—nor is there any doubt that the President 
is the better off for the appointment. One of the most legitimate 
of Democratic complaints with the Eisenhower administration 
is that the President, while asking bi-partisan support for his 
foreign policy, has given the Democrats no role at all in making 
or executing American strategy. 

Now he has named a venerated Democrat to a position that 
certainly has an important sound to it. Whether it will allow 
Senator George to exercise any initiative and whether Senator 
George will have any initiative he wishes to exercise are—well. 
they are questions, and we shall see what we shall see. 

Meanwhile, the Senator will move to the world scene. What 
the contemplation of this brings to mind is a fine plot for a 
novel, perhaps for William Faulkner, but better, one suspects, 
for Robert Penn Warren. Many years ago Senator George was 
a Georgia judge. It is rather a bleak life, being a Georgia judge, 


H. ROVERE New York 


and when Walter George heard that Senator Tom Watson had 
died, he saw an escape. Watson was a demagogue of impressive 
ability. He combined agrarian radicalism with a raging bigot. 
‘The scum of creation has been dumped on us,’ he used to say. 
‘What brought these Goths and Vandals to our shores? The 
manufacturers. . . .” Walter George tried for Watson’s seat 
and got it without having to descend to Watson’s level, because 
Watson was dead. After a while, though, he ran up against the 
Talmadge dynasty. The elder Talmadge, Eugene, made a great 
hit in Georgia politics by wearing brilliant red suspenders and 
snapping them while he talked, boasting that he never carrieda 
county that had any streetcars in it, and—when he was 
Governor—grazing milk cows on the State House lawn. Eugene 
Talmadge had no use for Walter George, but by the time he was 
prepared to give the Senator any real trouble the Senator had 
acquired a good deal of seniority and a good many friends. 
Also, Senator George was in full vigour in Eugene Talmadges 
day. But Senator George grew older, and Talmadge had a sof, 
Herman, pronounced Hummon and often spelled that way. 
Herman has now reached full vigour, and Walter George 8 
seventy-eight. Herman decided a few years ago that he wanted 
Walter George’s job. It was clear that he would do anything 
necessary to get it. No one who has watched piney-woods 
politics could have the least difficulty imagining the kind of 
campaign that Senator George has spared himself by retirin® 
It would have been the Tom Watson kind of campaign, with 
the venerable Senator being accused of fraternising with the 
scum of the earth, of being a ‘nigger-lover,’ of being a radi 
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_indeed, of being all the things he is not. He decided a few 
months ago that he was too old and tired for this sort of contest. 
All of his many friends, including the President, agree. He is 
yell out of it. Herman will come to Washington next year. 
Washington will be equal to him. 

And Walter George will go to NATO. He is a conservative, 
greatly distressed by the idea of deficit financing, and an inter- 
nationalist of the Southern school, which means a heavy em- 
phasis on free trade and a general approval of such institutions 
4s NATO. He will bring to his new office gentlemanliness, 
modesty, and thirty-four years of experience in the United 
States Senate. 


ODOUR OF BLOOD 
By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 


N spite of occasional optimistic statements from M. Lacoste, 
Lit Minister for and Governor-General of Algeria, the situa- 
tion there does not appear to be improving. Increased terrorist 
outrages may as, he says, be due to the rebels’ despair; but they 
are as effective a weapon for their purpose as any other. The 
big rebel losses that are so frequently announced do not seem 
to act as a deterrent. The hold of the rebels on the countryside 
sems to be growing and the outrages deepen the gulf between 
the Moslems and Europeans. It sufficed for one Moslem to 
throw a hand grenade into a café at Constantine last Saturday 
for the Europeans of the town to draw their revolvers and shoot 
twenty-five Moslems, many of them in streets remote from the 
incident. Belief that the town was being attacked by a rebel 
commando was no doubt genuine; the Europeans have been 
living under the constant threat of murder for long months. 
But their reaction, if comprehensible, was none the less that 
foreseen and desired by the rebel headquarters. There can be 
vety few Moslems in Constantine now who are not ripe for 
conspiracy, and determined to give no information to the 
French authorities. 

The trouble in Algeria, too, is threatening the attempted 
settlements in Tunisia and Morocco. In Morocco a grotesque 
situation has arisen. While France is assisting the Sultan to 
form an army, handing over to him fully constituted units with 
their equipment and with French officers, the ‘Army of Libera- 
tion’ continues to exist. It acknowledges the Sultan; but it 
kidnaps French officers and officials, attacks units of the French 
army, and maintains a liaison with the rebels in Algeria. What- 
ever the Sultan may want to do, he does not dare to oppose 
the ‘Army of Liberation,’ knowing that to do so would be to 
split the nationalist movement and probably plunge the country 
into civil war. 

The Tunisian Prime Minister has had to warn the French 
Government publicly that he cannot stop volunteers from going 
lo Algeria or prevent arms being smuggled. Algeria’s struggle 
enables the extremists in Tunisia and Morocco to maintain 
constant pressure on the two governments; it also keeps the 
odour of blood hanging in the air, maintaining the dangerous 
hostility that may at any moment once more endanger the 
lives of the large European communities. 

Theoretically the situation strengthens the case for negotia- 
tion. In Tunisia and Morocco the French Government could 
and did negotiate with political leaders who were not directly 
and explicitly responsible for murders although, as events 
proved, they had some authority with the murderers. In Algeria 
the only people worth negotiating with are the rebel leaders. 
Should France negotiate with them? This is not an easy ques- 
ion; nor is it easy to see where the Mollet Government's policy 
of pacification is leading. French opinion is increasingly scep- 
tical. The only duty which does seem plain is to defend from 
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murder Frenchmen, whether of European or African descent. 
But even an army of 350,000 men in Algeria is evidently unable 
to provide effective protection. How many more men are 
needed; and what part can France play elsewhere in the world 
while carrying this burden? 


CHURCHILL AND CHARLEMAGNE 


By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


ik WINSTON CHURCHILL seems to have enjoyed himself at 

Aachen on Ascension Day setting the cat among the Euro- 
pean pigeons. The prize-winners were all there on their perches, 
Dr. Adenauer, M. Monnet, Count Coudenhove-Kalerghi, Pro- 
fessor Brugmans, cooing contentedly in expectant welcome for 
the new arrival in the dovecote. The organising committee had 
conjured up on all sides the spirit of a universal State supported 
by a universal Church, bringing peace and good will to all men. 
But, as someone pointed out, Churchill was the first Protestant 
to be awarded the International Charlemagne Prize for ser- 
vices to European unity, and he thinks more like the 
Anglo-American he is than the European some would have 
him be. 

He dismissed the European movement with a few polite 
words and then got down to his serious proposal: the Russian 
conversion from Stalinism may be sincere and, if it is, the West 
should admit Russia to a Grand Alliance in the spirit of the 
Atlantic Pact. Dr. Adenauer, if he had understood English 
better, would have reacted instantaneously, as he would have 
seen one of the pillars of his foreign policy shaken in Samsonian 
fashion. Instead he had the speech translated later, digested it 
and then, if one may believe Der Spiegel, ordered his spokes- 
men to ‘discourage’ any references in Bonn to the substance 
of Churchill’s speech. The West German opposition has 
acclaimed the speech as statesmanlike. The East Germans have 
said that it was what they had always recommended, adding of 
course that East Germany and West Germany must get to- 
gether to discuss ways and means. To most Germans of East 
and West Churchill’s speech must look like a re-orchestration 
of the proposals of the French Socialists Mollet and Pineau, 
from which they recanted only the other day. 

What is the essence of the Churchill Plan? It is, firstly, give 
Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin a chance; secondly, if 
they put their chance to good use, offer them guarantees against 
attack as good as those that we offer to our Atlantic allies and 
extend trade and co-operation; thirdly, exploit this détente to 
solve the serious political problems like German unity, dis- 
armament, arms to the Arabs, and the Far East. 

The Aachen speech was timely. The last week has acceler- 
ated the changes in Eastern Europe. Political prisoners are 
being disgorged from the labour camps faster than ever and 
barbed wire and minefields are being dismantled. No one who 
has any experience of Soviet Communism should ever talk 
about Russian ‘sincerity’ and it was surprising to hear Churchill 
use the word, but it should be recognised that Communists, like 
Conservatives, follow the line of policy which they think will 
bring them the best results. If these two lines are parallel there 
will be peace, if they intersect there will be war. Malenkov 
appeared to have understood that in 1953, but then funked 
pursuing the line logically, when the East Germans began to 
call their own tune. If the oppressed peoples of Russia and 
Eastern Europe decide this time not to grab for their liberties 
but let them be distributed in the fullness of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
time, they may well get liberty with stability. It may be heretical 
to say so, but the East German putsch of June 17, 1953, would 
not have brought liberty with stability. It would probably have 
involved us all in atomic war if it had not been repressed. 
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Sir Winston Churchill can induce trains of thought like these 
without falling suspect of treachery to his country or his allies. 
His words were not just mischievous; they were also meant. 
Who knows if the 1960s may not witness a Russian being 
honoured with the Charlemagne Prize at Aachen? 


Portrait of the Week 


‘OF the first importance,’ the Minister of Labour had 
promised; an exaggeration, because this report on 
automation from the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, though a sound, workmanlike job, really 
adds little to the sum of informed knowledge on the subject— 
though it is useful to have that information in handy form. 
Launching their booklet Automation at a conference, the 
DSIR spokesmen were almost painfully anxious that the press 
should not convey any misleading impressions. Automation, 
the journalists were told, has been grossly overdramatised— 
but its importance has also been seriously underestimated. 
There is nothing new in any of its ingredients—but it is entirely 
new in its total concept. It represents a serious challenge to the 
country’s future—but the nature of the challenge is generally 
misunderstood—and so on. The most comforting assurance 
from the DSIR is that the risk here is not that automation will 
come too fast, disrupting the community’s stability, but that it 
may come too slowly, owing to shortage of technologists; a 
shortage that can be borne with some equanimity. 

Presumably because the engineering unions had said the 
same thing a few days before, the Electrical Trades Union’s 
views on automation, expressed at its annual conference, 
caused little concern. Besides, the ETU was unlucky in its 
timing. The conference coincided with the liquidation (1956- 
style) of Mr. Harry Pollitt from the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party; and with the party’s published recantation of its 
earlier views on Stalin, Tito and others. The ETU’s executive 
is largely composed of the party members who are now con- 
fessing the egregiousness of their past error; they can hardly, 
therefore, expect their members to have complete confidence 
in their ability to avoid errors in future. 

In Parliament the discussion—it hardly deserved the name, 
as the Prime Minister would divulge no information—on the 
Portsmouth episode fizzled out; in fact it was much less reveal- 
ing than the comical contortions of the Russian leaders in 
Moscow, trying as they have been to exploit the rudeness of 
their spying hosts. but to shift the blame from Tory Eden to 
Social-Democrat Gaitskell—thereby, incidentally, confirming 
the suspicion that their wrath after the Labour dinner was 
simulated, for the same purpose. 

On Cyprus the Conservatives turned Turk. An explosion of 
Tory cheers greeted Mr. Maclay’s speech, in which he said that 
Turkey would fight if Cyprus were granted self-determination; 
‘and Turkey would be right’ the cheers seemed to echo—it was 
quite like old Home Rule times. Mr. Lennox-Boyd still refuses 
to provide the basis for negotiations which would help to 
banish the prospect of fighting. About the future of the 
other vexed island, Singapore. it is possible to feel more 
sympathy with Mr. Lennox-Boyd. The Singapore leader, 
Mr. David Marshall, is a shrewd television diplomat, 
convincing even when he is being as offensively inter- 
viewed as he was on Monday night; but his arrogance can be 
almost pathological, as he revealed in his bitterness after nego- 
tiations had broken down the next day. On the face of it, his 
proposals were reasonable. The Government prates about the 
need to face ‘strategical realities’; but this is precisely what 
Mr. Marshal! has shown himself willing to do, in spite of the 
fact that in his view the strategic unreality of Singapore is even 
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greater now than it was in the last war. Mr. Marshall’s record, 
though, is not such that any Government could feel confident 
in handing Singapore over to him, bound and gagged, which 
giving him control of internal security might mean. However, 
a more hopeful note was introduced when Mr. Marshal] 
thought again and said that he intended to make a fresh 
approach to the Government. 

In Europe there were a few welcome signs of placid stability 
asserting itself. The Austrian electors voted back the two 
moderate parties, Right and Left, at the expense of the extreme 
parties, Communist and neo-Fascist; and in the Saar there were 
indications that the two ‘Christian’ parties, German and 
French, may come together; local elections have shown their 
popularity is growing. In Italy political and industrial strife 
was for a time forgotten in the unveiling of a monument to 
Pinocchio. Chinese doctors discovered traces of life in a 400. 
year-old mummified corpse; dustmen were called upon to 
remove a white elephant, also dead, from First Avenue, New 
York; and in South Africa a dog improved on the journalist's 
traditional conception of what constitutes news by shooting a 
man—it trod on a trigger. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 
HE Government let it be known last week that it 
had refused to raise the salaries of MPs and junior 
Ministers. So far this disclosure has caused little public com- 
ment, and even Labour MPs did not make an issue of it in their 
weekend speeches. But this silence is deceptive. The Opposition 
is angry—the more so because there is little doubt that most 
members of the Government sympathise with the case fora 
rise in salaries but just do not have the courage to commit 
themselves publicly. Among some Labour MPs extreme 
measures of reprisal are being discussed; it has been suggested, 
for example, that they should refuse to pair with Conservative 
members. It is unlikely that this suggestion will be adopted. 
The refusal to pair would lose much public support, and would 
provide the opponents of a rise with some justification for 
saying that MPs lack a sense of proportion about their own 
affairs. Nevertheless, I think it likely that the Labour Party will 
soon openly commit itself to a figure for MPs of around £1,600, 
and will campaign for it. I think it is right in believing that it 
would find a much greater measure of public support for the 
idea than the brayings of some popular newspapers would 
suggest. The public has much the same ambivalent attitude 
towards politicians as it has towards the police; it likes 
smack them down when they become too self-important and 
officious, but on the whole it is in favour of them and would 
prefer to have them well-paid and efficient rather than under- 
paid and inefficient. 

I am convinced that most of the opposition to the adequate 
payment of Members of Parliament arises from a deep distrust 
and even hatred of the democratic process. First. there is the 
attitude of The Times which was stated at length in a series 
of leading articles two years ago. The constitutional arguments 
which it brought to bear with tireless elaboration were all very 
well, except that they were not really what The Times was 
concerned about. The Times today reflects in almost all its 
comments on domestic politics the manager’s resentment of 
politicians. The manager assumes that if only he were given 
power all our problems could be solved reasonably and 
speedily; in present-day society he is powerful; but in the last 
resort he must bow to politicians and that means bowing lo 
people whom he believes to be inferior to himself. He sees no 
virtue in a political system which gives to Mrs. Bessie Bradd 
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more power than it gives to him. His favourite remark is that 
most MPs could not earn more than a three-figure salary in 
any other job outside, which of course misses the simple point 
that they may be doing the job of an MP extremely well 
Alongside the attitude of the managers is that of other men 
of power who similarly resent the ultimate power which rests 
with politicians. Lord Beaverbrook has, for example, never 
forgiven politicians for being more powerful than he, and he 
tirelessly conducts a bitter campaign to make the public distrust 
its politicians. This is a direct attack on democracy, should be 
recognised as such, and should be defeated. 

Most people are still extraordinarily ignorant of what an MP 
isexpected to do. Apart from all his public activities, he has. 
fhe is to do his job properly, to undertake the kind of laborious 
work which in any other profession would be undertaken by 
trained experts. For example. Mr. James Callaghan has been 
made responsible inside the Labour Party for watching de- 
yelopments in the field of scientific and technological research. 
He has gathered round him four top-level ‘scientists who are 
advising him. With their voluntary help he is starting to build 
up a body of detailed and accurate information about the state 
of scientific and technological research at the moment; this 
means ceaseless inquiries, ceaseless questions to 7Ministers 
(most of which probably draw the reply that the Minister in 
question does not know the answers) and then more inquiries. 
It seems quite possible that Mr. Callaghan will emerge with a 
simulating programme for scientific research and that the 
Labour Party will adopt it. It is quite possible, in other words, 
that the policy of the next Labour Government in this field will 
be determined in the next few months, and will be determined 
by the amount of work which one MP is able to devote to the 
subject. Already Mr. Callaghan has uncovered some startling 
facts, and when he eventually launches his ideas on the public 
agood many people are going to sit up. What on earth do the 
Gradgrinds want? Do they want Mr. Callaghan and those 
like him to do their work inefficiently on a shoestring? Or 
don’t they think the work is important? 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


FOR ONE WHO is such a painstaking, not to say laborious, 
student of foreign affairs, Mr. Dulles is astonishingly light- 
hearted when it comes to making a phrase or giving an answet 
off the cuff. While his formulation of policy is usually canny 
enough, he thinks nothing of throwing away an extempore 
sentence which makes nonsense of his considered statements, 
sends a shudder up the backs of his friends abroad, and causes 
neutrals to pitch even higher the high moral tone in which they 
customarily discourse on a divided world. There was a time 
when one of his offhand observations could set up a politica! 
ferment right round the world and produce a visible alarm and 
despondency throughout the Western alliance. Our reaction is 
hot quite so violent now that we have learned, the hard way. 
that Mr. Dulles’s bark is worse than his bite. All the same, 
when he greets the news that Russia proposes to reduce her 
armed forces by a million or so with the statement that he 
would ‘prefer to have Russian soldiers standing about on guard 
duty than making atomic bombs in factories,’ I wish that some 
means could be found of explaining to him why even his 
admirers would sometimes like to see him tied up in a sound- 
proof sack. It is one thing to be properly sceptical about 
Russian assertions which may or may not be true, but quite 
another to give the impression that whatever Russia does is 
bound to be wrong. No doubt that was not his deliberate inten- 
tion. One who should know gave me a plausible explanation of 
Mr. Dulles’s peculiar lapses. When meeting other statesmen 
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he never answers a question until he has done some pro- 
longed and serious doodling. But doodling and delay are not 
possible at press conferences; questions must be answered 
immediately and without these aids to thought Mr. Dulles puts 
his foot in it time and time again. 

* * * 


ALTHOUGH Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth no doubt genuinely 
thought that his first amendment to Mr. Silverman’s Bill to 
abolish the death penalty (that which would have left the 
supreme punishment for murders committed during robberies) 
would help the Bill through the Lords, it would in fact have 
made the passage even harder. I am glad that he failed to 
collect enough fellow-abolitionists to swing the vote. (The 
second amendment, leaving the death penalty for murders 
committed by people already serving life imprisonment, is 
in the nature of things of no great consequence.) But all is 
not over yet and I should like to draw attention to the 
meeting to be held in the Royal Festival Hall on May 24 
at half past seven, when speakers from Norway, Belgium and 
Sweden will describe the results of abolition in their respec- 
tive countries. There will be a few free seats left on the night 
but anyone who wants to reserve a seat should apply to 
Mrs. Duff at 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, WC2. 
* * * 
ABOUT HALF a century ago A. D. Godley wrote a poem about 
a quarrel over an island between Greece and England. The 
island that Greece wanted then was not Cyprus. 
‘The Isle of Wight!’ said Parliament, and shuddered at the 
word; 
‘Her Majesty’s at Osborne, too—of course, the thing’s 
absurd!’ 
The poem makes rueful reading today. Britain reacted strongly 
against the Greek demand of enosis for the Isle of Wight, but 
violence was prevented by an impassioned plea from a Greek 
admiral : 
“You can’t intend,’ he said, said he, ‘to turn your Maxims on 
The race that fought at Salamis, that bled at Marathon!’ 
England responded with a good grace: 
They cast away their fathers’ swords, those commoners 
and peers, 
Demobilised their Army Corps—dismissed their Volun- 
teers: . 
Soft Sentiments o’erthrew the bars that nations disunite, 
And Greece, in Freedom’s sacred name, annexed the Isle 
of Wight. 
* oF * 
IT HAS BEEN Clear for some time that the Home Office does not 
feel itself bound by the normal rules of civilised behaviour; but 
its failure to produce the Casement Diaries is so incomprehen- 
sible that I think it must be due to reasons other than its 
habitual obstinacy. I wonder if the reason why it does not 
produce the Diaries is that they were privately sold years ago. 
As documents both indecent and connected with a cause 
célébre, they would have a high value. They were not admitted 
as evidence and were, I suppose, legally part of the guilty man’s 
personal possessions which might be taken as a perquisite by 
any of the shady men engaged. The agent would plainly be 
Maundy Gregory. When Baldwin agreed to make them ‘State 
papers’ he supposed without inquiry they were somewhere in 
police archives. All this is pure guesswork, but it explains the 
mystery plausibly. 
* * - 
‘[IN HONGKONG] there is everything to buy from soap and 
cosmetics, eggs and nutmegs, English-looking rosy-cheeked 
apples priced oddly in Chinese characters. . . .—The Times 
Special Correspondent in the first of six articles on a ‘Far 
Eastern Journey.’ 


-Deuc’d odd, that. PHAROS 
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East and Steer 


By MARGARET STEWART 


SUDDEN descent of reporters, commentators, photo- 
graphers and newsreel men on the little village of 
Gwaun-cae-Gurwen, shattering the bleak calm of a 

West Welsh Sunday, created nearly as much stir as the cause 
of the invasion. 

The miners were eager to talk, and I found a general air of 
incredulity and a Micawber-like hope that something would 
turn up. The pits wouldn’t really be shut—the NUM would 
save them—the NCB couldn’t let all that anthracite lie undug— 
both pits had been closed before and reopened, surely this 
would happen again this time. Union leaders have ordered the 
men to work as never before between now and closing day 
(May 26) to try to win a reprieve, and are to appeal to the 
Board to reconsider their decision. Whatever the outcome of 
these moves—and it is hard to imagine they will succeed— 
there is certainly no element of bluff about last week’s decision 
to close the pits, after repeated warnings to the men to mend 
their ways. 

D. M. Rees, the gentle, harassed chairman of the South 
Wales Board, who looks as if he would be very much at home 
in a university common-room, gave me a definite and 
categorical statement. ‘This time we are not bluffing. The 
Board has not got a policy of deliberately shutting down pits. 
The responsibility rests entirely on the shoulders of the men 
at East and Steer. They have shut the pits themselves.’ 

For East and Steer would try the patience of a saint. They 
have a long and sorry history, dating back to the days of private 
ownership. Since nationalisation, there is one long catalogue of 
go-slows and wildcat stoppages, often for the most trivial 
reasons, with indiscipline bordering on anarchy and men ignor- 
ing their own leaders. For the record: Between them they lost 
£405,000 last year, one-tenth of the loss made by the 30 pits in 
the Neath area. Since vesting date, there have been 250 stop- 
pages, a fifth of the total in the area. Since January of last year 
alone the loss totals 36,000 tons. Output per man-shift was only 
9.2 cwt. at East and 7.4 at Steer, compared with the average of 
19 cwt. for the whole Division. Yet at the neighbouring and 
similar pit of Cwmgorse, the men produced twice as much per 
shift at the face and actually made a profit last year. 

It is not easy to tell just why these two pits should be so bad. 
They reflect, in a greatly magnified way, the general malaise of 
the coal industry in times of full employment. There appears to 
be something very wrong with labour relations and with the 
Coal Board’s ‘communications’ with their workers, to judge 
from the comments of the men themselves. From the welter of 
conflicting statements, half-truths and Welsh exaggerations, 
the picture emerges of a thoroughly discontented, disgruntled 
and disillusioned crowd. 

Out tumbled their tale of woe, so much of it familiar, so 
much of it obviously culled from the anti-nationalisation press, 
Too many officials, breathing down their necks, giving contra- 
dictory orders—too many Coal Board cars and mansions—too 
many bureaucrats in Cardiff and London interfering in things 
they know nothing about. Mr. X, the manager, is a b——. 
Working conditions are the worst in the area, the worst for 
slack and stones in the coal, the worst for dangerous dust. And 
sticking out like a sore thumb is the story of the pithead baths. 
These were built but never opened, because the men failed to 
honour their undertakings to co-operate. This, say the miners, 
was sheer spite by the NCB, and they regard themselves as the 
victims of a Board vendetta. ‘Why pick on us?’ they asked. 
‘There are just as bad pits elsewhere.’ 
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Perhaps about one-third of the pits in South Wales are bag 
with one-third good and the rest indifferent. The men in the 
other black spots, at some collieries in the Rhondda and 
Maesteg areas, will back the East and Steer men, being afraid 
that they will be next on the list. But among many. minerg 
delegates to the Porthcawl conference I found a widespread 
reaction that ‘they have asked for it’ (an attitude not unlike 
that of the Coal Board). Certainly many of the older miner 
though they, too, may be disillusioned about nationalisation, 
are sick and tired of the truculent minority which is giving the 
whole coalfield a bad name. The attitude of the Welsh NUM 
leadership is particularly interesting. The President, Wil 
Paynter, a shrewd Communist and ex-Spanish War fighter, his 
‘man Friday’ Dai Dan Evans, and Gaitskellite General Segre. 
tary Will Crews are not prepared to pull the coalfield out op 
strike over the East and Steer men. The Communists, who 
dominate the NUM Executive in South Wales, believe in unity 
and discipline, and have no use for the anarcho-syndicalists of 
Gwaun-cae-Gurwen. This does not mean that the NUM leaders 
are indifferent to the fate of the thousand men and their families 
and the social effects of the closure. They are pledged to ‘do 
everything possible’ to save them, but this ‘ev erything possible’ 
does not include a strike. 

Looking at is as an outside visitor, it is impossible not to feel 
the impending tragedy of Gwaun-cae-Gurwen. But from the 
point of view of the nation and the industry the Board had to 
make the decision to shed the load. 


BALLADE TO AN OLD FRIEND 
By C. S. FORESTER 

What brought you to me? Accident or fate? 
A punishment or answer to a prayer? 
A glance towards my shelves reveals you there 
In seven volumes—no, by now it’s eight, 
As if Poe had eight ravens, I declare. 
Eight volumes standing in a serried row, 
And eighty-five translations there or so, 
Recounting your achievements and your fears. 
I should be glad to see the number grow, 
Because we ve been together twenty years. 


Now did I once your destiny dictate? 

Only because | willed it did you wear 

The epaulettes of rank? And did your hair 
Recede at my command? At any rate 

My pencil wrote the words. But can | swear 
It was my will that caused the winds to blow? 
Did I send you to Malta and Malmo? 

Did I, or you, provoke those women’s tears? 
Well, Ill admit ‘twas I who caused that woe, 
Because we've been together twenty years. 


Reluctantly I'll carry all the weight 

Of this responsibility, aware 

Of what it means, because it’s only fair, 

In this division that | contemplate, 

That you and I should have an equal share. 

J made your wretched sailors yell ‘heave-ho’; 

I chased the caitiff enemy below; 

] set Your Lordship in the House of Peers— 
But you have brought me many a quid pro quo 
Because We've been together twenty years. 


I nvol 
Yet. horrid Horry mawkish matelot, 
Obnoxious more, | think, to friend than foe, 
Your very name excruciates my ears— 
] hspe you roast in hell, Horatio 
Because we've been together twenty years, 
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Mr. Wilson and the Scrolls 


py HUGH MONTEFIORE 


Dead Sea Scrolls. In his original article in the New 

Yorker, published over here in book form, he seems 
to have had three objects in mind in addition to telling the 
sory of their “discovery: to justify the illegal removal of 
srolls to America, to cast doubt about the competence of 
Christian scholars in this field, and to suggest that the Scrolls 
can be used to show that Christianity is merely a natural 
development from Judaism. In an extraordinary article in the 
current number of Encounter he returns to the attack as he 
passes in review some of the latest developments and publica- 
tions about the Scrolls. Here he castigates the ‘incompetence’ 
of the Jordan Department of Antiquities and, by inference, 
its Director; a peculiar charge to make in view of the testimony 
of those who have actually worked under Mr. Lankester 
Harding. 

Wilson starts by considering a new book by Dr. Millar 
Burrows, criticising his chapter on the relations of the Scrolls 
to the New Testament. He alleges that Burrows affirmed that 
it is quite out of the question for either John the Baptist or 
Jesus to have been a member of the Essene community 
which is probably to be identified with the Qumran sect 
who owned the Scrolls. But Burrows actually wrote that John 
the Baptist may have been an Essene at one time, although 
he thinks it improbable. It is certainly out of the question that 
Jesus was ever an Essene, as all competent historians since 
Lightfoot have agreed. It is unfortunate that Burrows should 
be so misrepresented. He has been connected with the Scrolls 
from the beginning, and in his new encyclopedic work, 
written for the lay reader, published last year in America and 
soon to be made available in this country, he speaks about 
the Dead Sea Scrolls with accuracy and authority. 

Besides mentioning a commentary in English on the Scrolls 
by Dr. Sukenik which, we are told, was published in 1955 
by the Cotswold Press—a work unavailable in this country 
and unknown to the Cotswold Publishing Company who 
printed the collotypes of the original Hebrew edition—Wilson 
comments on some recent correspondence in The Times. On 
March 16 a letter appeared over the signature of Pére de 
Vaux and four of his colleagues in Jerusalem. They dis- 
claimed views put forward by Mr. John Allegro in broadcasts 
in which he suggested that the Teacher of Righteousness (the 
hero of the Qumran sect) had himself been crucified. Mr. 
Allegro, in his reply to Pére de Vaux in The Times of March 20, 
alludes to the phrase ‘hanging up alive’ found in a fragment 
of a Bible commentary found at Qumran and as yet unpub- 
lished. It is interesting to note that Wilson quotes this statement 
with approval but omits to mention the vital admission by 
Allegro that this commentary nowhere connects crucifixion— 
if ‘hanging up alive’ is a reference to such—with the Teacher 
of Righteousness. Allegro rests his case on his opinion that 
‘we can reasonably assume that this form of execution had 
some particular relevance’ for the history of the Qumran 
sect. Allegro will have an opportunity of stating his case when 
he does publish his material, and no doubt he will put his 
views before a larger public in the volume in the Pelican series 
which he is writing on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Meanwhile it 
would appear that his views on the crucifixion of the Teacher 
of Righteousness rest on a petitio principii. 

In dealing with this correspondence Wilson misquotes from 
the original letter by Pere de Vaux and his colleagues, saying 


me's WILSON has returned to do battle over the 
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that they deny that Jesus fitted into a well-defined Messianic 
pattern. This would be an odd statement to make in view of 
such verses in the Gospels as Luke xxiv, 25-26: ‘O fools 
and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken, 
ought not Christ to have suffered these things and to enter 
into his glory?’ What the learned writers did say was that 
there is no well-defined Essenic pattern into which Jesus of 
Nazareth fits; in other words, there is no evidence, published 
or unpublished, to show that Christianity was merely a popular 
development of the Essene community. That there was some 
kind of remote relationship between them seems to me to be 
proven, and the most probable connection would seem—pace 
Dr. Burrows—to have been made through the person and 
teaching of John the Baptist. 

Wilson alludes to this correspondence because he says that 
it brings into the open the hitherto covert conflict in connec- 
tion with the Dead Sea Scrolls between churchmen and 
secular scholars. ‘It is difficult,’ he says, ‘for the clergyman 
scholar to face certain implications of the contents of the 
Dead Sea manuscripts.’ This odd article, with its strange 
inaccuracies and misleading statements, must give rise to 
doubts about the presuppositions of secular rather than 
Christian scholars. Can it be that they have an axe to grind? 
Why should not Christian scholars be uncompromising in 
their search for truth, wherever it may be found? It is to 
be hoped that Edmund Wilson, if he writes further on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, will himself conform to those canons of 
sound learning and good judgement which he seems to think 
unattainable in these matters by those whom he calls ‘clergy- 
men scholars.’ 


The Curragh Affair 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


é HAT the devil is up?’ This question alone, from 
W: letter written by Hubert Gough in March, 1914, 

is enough to dispose of the belief—if it still lingers 
in Ireland—that the Curragh mutiny was a deep-laid Tory 
plot to make impossible the peaceful introduction of Home 
Rule (the other theory, that there had been a deep-laid Liberal 
plot to crush Ulster resistance by force, cannot have been 
taken very seriously even at the time). Gough and his fellow- 
officers were no doubt influenced by Conservative and 
Protestant habits of mind, but they were not conspirators; 
not even the dupes of conspirators. The decision to resign 
their commissions rather than risk being called upon to do 
violence to their conscience was honourable and correct. It 
was not Gough’s fault that politicians were as delighted to 
hoist him on their shoulders for a hero, as they were later 
delighted to disown him for a scapegoat. 

A. P. Ryan’s Mutiny at the Curragh* confirms that there 
was no mutiny; only ‘a classic confusion of orders.’ But this 
is not to minimise the importance of the affair, which was 
symptomatic of the political sickness of the time. D. W. 
Brogan has discussed this ‘unprecedented collapse of the 
political sense of the English governing class’ in the years 
before 1914, tracing it to the humiliations inflicted by the 
Boers, so destructive of imperial self-esteem. In the nineteenth 
century the Conservative Party’s genius had been its instinct 
when to retreat, and how to improvise such fresh policies as 
me-too-ism dictated. After the Boer War it began to try to 
develop an ideology and ‘to think of following principles 





* * Macmillan, 18s. 
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to their logical conclusions.’ The Lords’ rejection of the 1909 
Budget was the extreme manifestation of the new Toryism; 
defeat on this did not deter the party, it only set them looking 
for a likelier battlefield. 

Home Rule was an obvious choice. Not only did it gratify 
imperialist and sectarian feelings; it made possible a delayed 
vengeance. For Tory memories of humiliation stretched 
farther back than Spion Kop; back to Parnell, who had shown 
how their cherished parliamentary procedure could be dis- 
rupted. They were to remember his lesson in 1913-14; but 
whereas Parnell had been calculating, they were hysterical. The 
incident when Churchill, leaving the Chamber with Seely to 
the chorus of ‘Rats! Rats!’ was struck on the head by a bound 
copy of parliamentary orders, was light relief compared to 
some really ugly scenes. 

Conservative destinies, admittedly, were in surprisingly 
irresponsible hands at the time. A party which, finding itself 
unable to choose between Austen Chamberlain and Walter 
Long as its leader, feels compelled to choose an even lower 
common denominator is not healthy. Besides, it was up against 
one of the most formidable ministerial teams in history. Even 
so, the puzzle remains why men like Curzon and Milner 
failed to realise the need to curb the medley of delinquent 
aristocrats, hard-seated businessmen, and Johnny-come-lately 
adventurers; to control them as Wellington had controlled his 
turbulent flock, in more difficult circumstances, in 1829 and 
1832. But no: ‘damn the consequences’ was the Milner line 
over the 1909 Budget, and ‘damn the consequences’ the party 
line was again to be over Home Rule. Underlying political, 
social and personal vendettas there was, of course, genuine 
sympathy with the Ulster Protestants; but in few Conservatives 
did it run deep. The Ulstermen were as right in their belief 
that they might at any time be let down by the Tories as they 
were wrong in thinking that they might be let down by 
George V; that was why they prepared, as a last resort. to 
call in a new King Billy—to invoke the help of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. 

It is less for the story of the Curragh episode itself, then, 
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than for its illustration of this unhappy downthrust of 
anarchist-Toryism that a fresh account cf the Mutiny js 
valuable. And Mr. Ryan brings to it many qualifications. He 
is comfortably at home in the period; he has had access to 
several unpublished sources, his judgements are unclouded 
by any perceptible bias; and he writes readably. Too readably, 
in a sense. Perhaps to put the affair in its proper place, he 
mutes its drama. But the affair’s essence is its drama. Its 
passions, its intrigues, its rumours, its brawls, silly and trivial 
though they appear in retrospect, reflected and created 
dangerous tensions at the time. What people thought had 
happened, after all, rather than what actually had happened, 
was what then mattered—and it might have mattered a great 
deal more had not the outbreak of war led to Home Rule 
being shelved. | found myself wishing that Mr. Ryan had 
felt more strongly about it. even at some loss of impartiality, 
if by so feeling he could have evoked the rancour of the time 

In so short a study, too—-200-odd pages—irrelevancies are 
a mistake; and they keep edging in: an anecdote about what 
Arthur Paget’s father said at Waterloo; an account of a 
suffragette scene; and no fewer than a dozen pages of 
Crawford’s delightful but preposterous account of the Larne 
gun-running. Such pieces would grace the discursive study of 
the period which | hope Mr. Ryan will one day offer us; but 
here they make the book seem light-weight. They take the 
seething political pot off the boil in the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Ryan too, adept though he is at stripping off rumour’s 
layers to show us what actually was happening, does not 
tuke analysis very deep. The defects, as well as the merits, 
of his method are nicely revealed in his conclusions about Sir 
Henry Wilson: 

Gough and his colonels were not guilty of mutiny .. 
but mutiny there certainly was at the War Office, and Wilson 
was its salesman. His unabashed incessant habit of playing 
at politics while holding high rank in the Service was an 
inexcusable exhibition of disloyalty. But the legend that grew 
up around him magnified the effectiveness of his intriguing 
far beyond its true proportions. The titbits of information 
he carried as proudly as a dog with a shopping basket in 
his mouth, to the Opposition leaders were useful to them in 
their campaigning against the Government. The effect of 
his behaviour on the morale of junior officers was bad, but 
there is no evidence that it was decisive. He was not of the 
metal to lead a mutiny 

At first sight, this is a just assessment; but in one respect 
I believe it to be misleading. Wilson was influential precisely 
because he was not a leader;-because in his circle (like Aitken 
in a circle intersecting) he was the go-between. Wilson’s direct 
influence may have been overestimated, not least by himself; 
but his indirect influence was incalculable. The Irish instinct 
which pointed to him as the villain was sound. More than 
anybody else he created the atmosphere in which no peaceful 
solution of the Irish problem was possible. The Irish could 
respect and even admire Carson, whose cards were usually 
on the table; for Wilson, with his nod here and his wink there, 
they developed the hatred that was to cost him his life at the 
hands of assassins. 

The lesson of the Curragh affair is that such hatreds, with 
the intrigues that lead into them and emerge out of them, are 
incompatible with the normal functioning of parliamentaty 
democracy. In politics there is a degree over which the 
temperature cannot rise without hazard to the Constitution: 
above that temperature, the situation is produced which France 
finds herself in today. Here, we happen at present to face a 
different risk: that if the political climate remains too temperate 
for too long the electorate may lose interest, and relax vigilance. 
Where there are not enough political issues to combat apathy, 
it may be wise to invent them. But we are not so long out of 
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the torrid zone of politics that 1909-14 can safely be forgotten. 

The Home Rule crisis came not because the Irish problem 
was inherently insoluble, but because politicians—Parnell, with 
his dubious equivocations; Lord Randolph Churchill, with 
his gambler’s throw of the Orange card; Joseph Chamberlain, 
with his take-over bid for the party leadership—had used it 
to push up the political temperature to further their ambitions. 
Fyen with its limitations, Mr. Ryan’s study is most welcome 
for the chart he provides of the mechanism of a political 
intrigue; for its reminder how dangerous the fusion of political 
and personal prejudices can be when untempered by dignity 
and common sense; and for its warning how easily even 
intelligent and able men may be made savage by frustrated 
ambition, and reckless by mistrust. 


In Committee 


By DONALD McI. JOHNSON, MP 


OW well I remember when, a young and enthusiastic 
H parliamentary candidate, I taxed the doyen of my 

political acquaintances on what seemed to be the 
political inertness of the inter-war governments. ‘Ah,’ said he 
mysteriously. “You don’t see everything. You have little idea 
of the work that goes on in Committee.’ 

There was no need for any mystery. The proceedings of 
Standing Committee ‘A’ in its consideration of the Sugar Bill 
have just been published, in bound form, by the Stationery 
Office. 

See us sitting in Committee, therefore—I make no revela- 
tions: we are an entirely public spectacle—drawn up in serried 
ranks, facing each other like the opposing armies at Blenheim 
or Malplaquet. Three benches of Government supporters, two 
only of Opposition members; the Minister must get his Bill. 

The Minister must get his Bill! Any intervention from a 
Government supporter will only delay this process. Thus it is 
that, out of the 744 columns of Hansard, representing sixteen 
twice-weekly sessions or forty hours of debate, there are only 
some twenty-five interventions from Government supporters— 
many of these being only a single sentence, or even a single 
word. For the rest, there are the Minister, and his Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, faced by a spate of Opposition eloquence. 

Here is the ‘drama’ of Standing Committee ‘A’ on the Sugar 
Bill, from the viewpoint of the Government back-bencher: 


First Day, 11.15 a.m. 

Mr. MICHAEL STEWART (Opposition): If I may judge from 
the silence on the other side of the Committee, that faith does 
not burn very strongly in the breast of any hon. Members 
except that of the right honourable gentleman and of his 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary. 

Mr. DupLey WitiiaMs: Our silence is a token of our 
boredom with the honourable gentleman’s views. 

11.45 a.m. 

Mr. A. G. BoTToMLey (Opposition): I hope that we do not 
allow the discussion to end without a further statement from 
the Government side of the Committee. One _ hon. 
gentleman opposite was obviously about to enter the dis- 
cussion but I imagine that he got a black look from the Whip, 
and from then on not one hon. Member opposite has 
taken part. 


12.20 p.m. 

Mr. Dye (Opposition): ... because the Government 
burned their fingers so badly, the Minister's hands must now 
be tied behind his back. . . . 

A few minutes later 


Mr. Dye (Opposition): . . . it seems to me that we are 
placing the Minister in the position in which, instead of having 
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‘My ! How you’ve a 
grown 


This time-honoured nursery 
gambit summarises very 
aptly the progress of our 
Bank over the last ten 
years. All over Africa and 
the West Indies, from the Indian 
Ocean through the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, our 
architects and builders have been at work. The results 
have not in fact been as grimly uniform as you might 
suppose from the pseudo-Palladian design which recurs 
with such remorseless insistence in 
the spirited decorations to 
this advertisement. Indeed 
the appearance of these 
new branches is as diverse 
as the territories they serve 
(and we must also confess that their 
foundation has been accompanied by a few incidents 
almost as dramatic as those illustrated here). At the 


end of the war we had 509 branches. Today we have 
1,000 BRANCHES IN 
42 COUNTRIES 


Now, you may ask, “What 
of the future?” Well, as we 





all remember from our child- 
hood, people keep on saying ““ My, how you’ve grown ” 
at pretty frequent intervals, so it may not be so very 
long before we are drawing your attention to the 


opening of our two-thousandth branch. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


































































































































































a sweet after his lunch, he is made to eat humble pie. That is 
an invidious position for any Minister. 
THIRD SitTIna. 10.35 a.m. 

CHAIRMAN: Order. I must call the attention of the hon. 
Member for —— to the fact that the reading of news- 
papers in Standing Committee is not allowed. 

FOURTH SITTING. At opening 

Mr. A. G. BOTTOMLEY (Opposition)—in the middle of a 
nine-column speech: .. . like the Minister, I am a man of 
few words. 

A few minutes later 

Mr. A. G. BOTTOMLEY: We have no idea what their back- 
benchers think about it, as they have said nothing. We do not 
know whether they are in favour of or against the Govern- 
ments proposals. They have just blindly raised their hands as 
lobby fodder when required to do so. 

Half an hour later 

Mr. DuDLEY WILLIAMS: The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land North should not take our silence as showing that 
we are completely uninterested in the Bill. We on this side of 
the Committee are completely united behind the Minister. 
SIXTH SITTING. /2.40 p.m. 

Mr. JoHN C. Bipcoop. I should not like the hon. 
Members opposite to go to their homes suffering from the 
delusion that hon. Members on this side of the Committee are 
bored. I have listened to such a wealth of oratory that I have 
been rendered temporarily speechless. 

PentTH SITTING. 12.40 p.m. 

Mr. GopFREY LAGDEN (consequent on an altercation be- 
tween Mr. Jeger and Mr. Dye): Would it not be as well, Sui 
Austin, for the two hon. Members opposite to wash their dirty 
beet in private? 

Before the Committee has reached its conclusion on the 
sixteenth day, Iam the object of a special mention: 

Mr. A. G. BorTroMLey: I have a great deal of sympathy 
with the hon. Member for Carlisle (Dr. D. Johnson), who 
said that he had waited for twenty years to get into Parliament 
and who has served on the Committee which has been sitting 
for many weeks and has never opened his mouth. I imagine 
that he must be wondering why he came into Parliament at all. 

Naturally I, too, am behind the Minister, though my united- 
ness is tinctured with an escapism that allows my thoughts to 
stray. 

A genius would maybe have produced a second /olanthe 
from this situation. For me only, however, the more simple 
speculations. Is parliamentary democracy starting—ever so 
little—-to fray at the edges? Will it in due course go the way of 
the feudal system, so that (after the manner of ‘scutage’ pay- 
ments) busy, restless people elected to Parliament would per- 
haps pay ‘votage’? Instead of MPs, substitutes would be paid to 
say *Yes’ and ‘No’ at the proper time, and rows of elderly 
crones would sit and knit happily, while patiently listening to 
the provocative loquacity of a latter-day Mr. Bottomley, or the 
turgid metaphors of a Mr. Dye? 

The Minister, with the aid of eighteen stalwart and promin- 
ent figures of public life, got his Bill. But after all he could 
equally as well have got his Bill with the aid of eighteen old age 
pensioners, or eighteen ‘ten-shilling widows,’ or even eighteen 
‘doctors on the dole’; and simultaneously helped to solve one 
of the more intractable of our social problems. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HAVE an impression that Cambridge today is.rather 

like what Oxford must have been in the 1830s, 

Religion is in the air and angels’ wings seem to be beating 
above that beautiful, invigorating and still unspoiled 
university. My friends there are mostly agnostics of my own 
generation and I find them a little disturbed by the chang 
from the days of our youth. Agnosticism has acquired 4 
venerability, associated with high principles and consistency, 
rather like that which clung about those older dons at Oxford in 
my own day who were still Tractarian. The religion of 
Cambridge is not, I gather, all Fundamentalist and Eyap. 
gelical. It is often a moderate form of Anglo-Catholicism—iy 
fact ‘C. of E.’. Mervyn Stockwood, I am told, fills Great § 
Mary’s. College chaplains fill their chapels, and I was told 
of a conversation overheard between two typical Pitt Club 
members walking down King’s Parade. One said to the other, 
‘The trouble is. all the besi sermons are on at the same time’ 
In my day, it would have been films not sermons, or more 
probably partics. On Ascension Day morning | was able to 
witness some proof of what | had been hearing. | crossed 
from Christ’s, where | was staying, to the nearest church 
where there would be a Communion service in time for me 
to catch an early train. This was St. Andrew the Great, and 
the bells were ringing for a Sung Communion at 7.15, | 
thought they must be enthusiastic ringers indeed to get up 
as early as this. The nave was quite full and most of the 
aisles too. The people were of all types and both sexes, youth 
predominating. The service was not particularly ‘high.’ 


CASUALTY LIST 


The demolishing season has started and is now in progress 
at the following buildings : 

LEE HALL, GATEACRE, LIVERPOOL. It is an elegant, Classical 
building of about 1780, in brick with stone dressings, Inside 
are twin horseshoe-shaped stairs. 

WARNFORD PARK, south-east of Winchester. Large late- 
Georgian and Classical. 

SCRIVELSBY CourRT, Lincs. A medley of all periods from 
medieval to Victorian, and the home of the Dymokes, 
hereditary Champions. 

FINESHADE ABBEY, NORTHANTS. Large and handsome stone 
Georgian. 

Shortly to be demolished : 


MOoRETON MILL, Essex. Scheduled as an Ancient Monument, 
but allowed to go into disrepair. 

Bryn-y-Pys. A large brick-stone terracotta country house 
of 1883 in the detached part of Flintshire. Its date 's 
unfashianable though its architecture is meritorious. The 
eighteenth-century stables are to be retained. 

Wotton House, AYLESBURY, BUCKS, This is a very grand 
place, built in 1707, with twin pavilions to its main block, 
which was gutted about 1820 and rebuilt inside by Soane. 

Cams HALt, FAREHAM, Hants. 1771. I have described this 
beautiful building in an earlier issue 


‘Mr. HARDING, PLEASP. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to know quite where the 
boundary is between decency and indecency when one is talk- 
ing to an aquaintance. Mr. Gilbert Harding gave me an interest 
ing instance. A lady was telling him of her daughter who was 
a nurse, and who had written to say that there was a little boy 
in the hospital where she worked with only half a bladder. 
‘How terrible,’ he said. ‘I’ve never heard of half a bladder, 
though of course I have heard about floating kidneys.’ To 
which she replied, ‘Mr. Harding, please. 
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Under Two Hulls 


N the anxious period after Munich our arrangements for 

both taking and interpreting high-altitude aerial photo- 

graphs were primitive; indeed they scarcely existed 
Interpretation of all photographic reconnaissance material was, 
| rather think, an Army responsibility, and the RAF had not 
yet evolved an adequate technique for taking photographs 
from great heights. or what were then great heights. A small 
civilian firm, however, was well on the way to doing this, 
and for some time before war broke out their aircraft were 
doing over German territory—mutatis mutandis—very much 
what Commander Crabb was doing last month in Portsmouth 
Harbour. 

| do not know at what, if any, level these activities were 
approved in 1939, but in the tense atmosphere of those days 
they must have involved risks far greater than those taken 
by whoever sponsored the underwater reconnaissance of the 
Ordzhonikidze. Luckily there were no engine failures or other 
mishaps which might have let the cat out of the bag: and 
these clandestine, piratical sorties were regarded afterwards 
as a Good Thing. 

Enterprises with this peculiar status are very rare. In them 
the penalties of failure are always disproportionately severe. 
and the rewards of success extremely uncertain. To refrain 
from undertaking them when opportunity offers is, however, 
much more irresponsible than to undertake them and to court 
exposure: although of course when they ure exposed exactly 
the opposite appears to be the case. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that later this year a 
crisis occurs in Far Eastern waters, and a Chinese warship 
succeeds in sinking a British warship because it is equipped 
with some underwater device invented by the Russians and 
revealed as being in general use throughout their Navy. 
Imagine the brouhaha and tut-tutting in the clubs and in the 
press! What (everyone would ask) were the authorities doing 
to let three modern units of the Red Fleet ride at anchor in 
Portsmouth for a fortnight without making a surreptitious 
inspection of their hulls? Why did nobody think of sending 
down a frogman? Really! There might almost have been a 
motion of censure 

On the question of responsibility the Government seems to 
me to have got off lightly because nobody noticed the context in 
which there must surely have been, to say the least, consider- 
able carelessness at a high level. It is tacitly admitted that 
when the cruiser Sverdlov was here Commander Crabb carried 
out duties similar to those which cost him his life. At the 
time advance knowledge of this earlier operation may have 
been restricted to one or two comparatively unimportant 
people; but afterwards the information acquired must have 
been passed, through the Naval Intelligence Division, to the 
upper reaches of the Admiralty if not beyond. And however 
hard those who procured this intelligence may have tried. 
for reasons of security, to cover up its source, it is not much 
good pretending that a report of the underwater parts of a 
Warship was obtained by a foreign countess or an Embassy 
charwoman; it could only have been obtained by a frogman. 

It is easy to believe that Commander Crabb’s operations 
against the Sverdlov were not authorised at a high level, but 
difficult to believe that the Government. or at least one of 
itis members, was not aware that they had been carried out 
(This might not have been the case if the intelligence obtained 
about the Sverdlov was of negligible value, but if this had 
been so the delicate task of examining the Ordzhonikidze 
would hardly have seemed worth undertaking.) 


If these premises are sound, it was clearly up to someone, 
and someone pretty senior, to say “No funny business this 
time’ before the ships bringing Bulganin and Khrushchev 
took up their moorings in Portsmouth. Nobody did say this; 
and the omission to do so must (I should have thought) 
indicate either failure to take a precaution by someone to 
whom the need for that precaution should have been obvious, 
or else the fact that the risks involved in the operation were 
regarded as worth running for the sake of a good look at 
a second cruiser’s hull. 

To the layman it appears in the highest degree unlikely 
that Commander Crabb would have brought back from either 
of his reconnaissances anything of the first importance. All 
technical intelligence is interesting to experts; but you cannot, 
so to speak, take the hull of a cruiser home with you, and 
it is difficult (for the layman) to imagine what worthwhile 
lessons could have been learnt from a_ brief underwater 
inspection of it. 

Nevertheless. Commander Crabb, having looked at the 
Sverdlov, was asked to look at the Ordzhonikidze. There is 
some evidence that on April 19 he looked at her twice, being 
seen by the Russians on his first attempt and losing his life 
on the second. This evidence is supplied by his friend Mr. 
Pugh, writing in the Daily Mail. Mr. Pugh says that at 
9.30 a.m.—two hours after the Russians say they saw him on 
the surface close to the ships—Crabb telephoned to his 
‘business associates’ in London and said that he was going 
to do his ‘little job’ that afternoon. Mr. Pugh also says that 
between | and 2 p.m. Crabb was seen in the bar of a Ports- 
mouth hotel where he was well known, and suggests that he 
made his second and last dive early that afternoon, ‘just in 
time to catch slack water at low tide.’ If it is true, this version 
of what happened suggests that his reconnaissance at least 
had some specific and supposedly valuable purpose. 

* * * 


| am glad that Mr. Gaitskell paid a tribute to Commander 
Crabb’s gallantry. We talk a lot about the sanctity of human 
life, but among the hubbub of reactions to the frogman’s 
death I have not often detected, particularly from the Left, 
that note of passionate sympathy which we should have heard 
if after a fair trial Crabb had been hanged for murder in this 
country or for assassination in one of her dependencies. It 
is true that his war-time deeds have been praised by his 
friends, but in general he has emerged as the central figure 
in a shady cause célebre rather than the hero of a courageous 
exploit undertaken in his country’s service. Compared (for 
instance) with Mr. Malenkov, who was a Good Thing, the 
general feeling seems to be that Commander Crabb was a Bad 
Thing. So it is right and proper that Mr. Gaitskell should have 
suid, ‘This country would be the poorer if it were not for men 
like Commander Crabb.’ and that the statement should have ° 
been received with cheers. STRIX 
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ZooLoGiIcaAL SoclETy.—The Society has just received a most 
important addition in the purchase of a male elephant, recently 
arrived from Madras. . . . The elephant reached the gardens 
on Friday last week, having walked from the East India Docks 
in little more than two hours. He evinced a great liking, on 
board of ship, to articles of female apparel: at Blackwall, he 
took from her head, and devoured, a lady’s bonnet; and took 
from another her reticule, containing half-a-dozen nonpareils, 
which he swallowed, bag and all! 
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The Webbs 
The Professions and the Bureaucrats 
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Lord Beveridge 


John Vaize) 
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THE WEBBS 

Sir,— Having read with great interest Mr. 
Robert Blake's review of the latest volume of 
Beatrice Webb's Diaries 1924-1932, edited by 
Margaret Cole, I write to make two comments 
on it. I do so as one who worked with the 
Webbs in one way or another for thirty years 
and remained their friend to the end of their 
lives, in spite of our differences about 
Socialism and Soviet Communism. 

My first comment relates to Mr. Blake’s 
description of Beatrice as the senior partner 
of the Webbs. This, in my experience, is 
contrary to the facts. For another punpose re- 
cently | summed up the Webb contribution to 
British progress under four main heads: 

1. Development of technical and economic 
education, most notably though far from 
exclusively, in the foundation and care of 
the London School of Economics. 

Establishment of the idea of a mini- 
mum wage, an idea which became in due 

course the basis of national insurance for a 

subsistence income when wages failed for 

any reason. ‘The Beveridge Report of 1942,’ 

as I wrote once, ‘stemmed directly from 

what all of us had imbibed from the Webbs.’ 

3. Promotion of State action generally 
through Fabianism 

4. Help to young reformers. 

On the first of these four items, Sidney 
unquestionably played the major part. He 
began by himself on LCC technical education. 
He rather than Beatrice took the active part 
on many vital occasions in the School of 
Economics. 

On the second and third items I cannot 
speak from personal knowledge. On the fourth 
item I can do so, as myself a young reformer 
urging labour exchanges. I have told in Power 
and Influence (pp. 61-62) how, when in 1906 
I launched my ideas to the partnership 
seriously, Beatrice rejected them at first and 
Sidney persuaded her on reconsideration to 
accept them. There were later occasions when 
I needed special help in the same field; once, 
for example, in overcoming trade union doubts 
about the metropolitan labour exchanges, | 
turned for help automatically to Sidney and 
got from him just the help that I needed. What 
the Webbs did in this particular field of un- 
employment was important and Sidney was 
their leader. 


I do not suggest that Beatrice took no share 
in such action. Of course she shared: 

The owners of power are generally too 
busy for thought. The Webbs had time as 
well as brains for thought. They had social 
contact also with Cabinet Ministers; they 
could entertain the owners of power to 
dinner. They owed both things—time for 
thought and social contact with the power- 
ful—to Beatrice’s possession of £1,000 a 
year inherited frora her father. (Power and 
Influence, p. 70.) 

The Webbs as a pair did far more together 
than either could have done alone. But Sidney, 
even alone, would have achieved many things. 
As to Beatrice, brilliant as she was, in speaking 
as in writing, promising as the early work was 
that she did for Charles Booth, I cannot feel 
so certain of lasting achievement—if she had 
not married Sidney. 

My second comment relates to Mr. Blake’s 
exceptional praise of Mrs. Cole as editor of 
the diaries. She had, indeed, a formidable task 
and it is not easy for any reader to judge just 
how fairly what is printed now represents the 
diaries as a whole; some arbitrary omissions 
were inevitable. 

But I must confess that there is a passage in 
Mrs. Cole’s introduction to the present volume 
of diaries which makes me less happy than I 
should like to be about her judgement and 
accuracy. This is a passage in which, referring 
to my introduction to the earlier volume of 
diaries, 1912-24, she says that I ‘complained’ 
that those diaries omitted events, so as to make 
them incomplete as history. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to read my introduction to the 
1912-24 diaries will see that, so far from 
making any complaint about them, I was fore- 
stalling a possible complaint by others. After 
noting that the diaries did not and were never 
intended to record everything, I described them 
as ‘a contribution of outstanding value to our 
power of understanding ourselves and our 
affairs.” Every word in my _ introduction 
breathes the admiration that I felt for the 
Webbs and the 1912-24 diaries. I am bound to 
add that in the sentence seeking to fasten a 
‘complaint’ upon me, Mrs. Cole appears to 
attribute to me (in inverted commas) words 
which I never used in my introduction or so 
far as I know elsewhere. 

Let me end on a more important theme than 
the problem of editing diaries. Accepting the 
1924-32 diaries as now printed, I cannot avoid 
the feeling that as compared with the earlier 
diaries they show a loss of hope and of 
friendly appreciation of others, which makes 
them sad and often painful reading. Perhaps 
we must all move in that direction as we grow 
older. But somehow I don’t believe that 
Sidney ever did.—Yours faithfully, 

BEVERIDGE 


Staverton House, 104 Woodstock Road, 
Oxford 


THE PROFESSIONS AND THE 
BUREAUCRATS 


Sir,—It is undoubtedly the case that Mr. 
Fairlie, in his two articles on Mr. Turton, has 
developed an important and overlooked theme, 
the use of public propaganda in good causes 
which may carry a momentum into propa- 
ganda for bad causes. I hold no brief for Mr. 
Turton, I have never met the man, but I must 
protest that Mr. Fairlie is a little unfair to him. 

The Minister of Health has the duty of 
promoting public health by developing preven- 
tive and restorative services. He has an implied 
duty to fulfil his functions as economically as 
possible. Immunisation against infectious 
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diseases has long been recognised as a Signifi- 
cant means of preventing disease and, further 
the more widespread the immunisation the 
greater the security given to the whole com. 
munity. It may be that in the case of Polio- 
myelitis Mr. Turton is wrong. But to suggest 
that preventive health measures represent q 
‘usurpation of the medical practioners’ duties 
is surely an exaggeration. It is a practice that 
has continued since vaccination began; it js 
directly analogous to the development of 
drains, of school medical inspections and of 
public hygiene measures. The Minister has a 
duty to inform the public on ways in which 
their children s lives can be protected, in which 
other children may be saved from infection, 
and in which the cost of illness to the com- 
munity may be minimised. 

The crucial question is not, is seems to me, 
the problem of medical advice being dispensed 
by an unchummy successor to the Radio 
Doctor (though presumably Dr. Charles Hill’s 
power over mass-media is not without signifi- 
cance to Mr. Fairlie). It is, rather, Mr. Fairlie’s 
reference to the professional standards of 
those who advise the Minister. It is an open 
secret that the experts who advised Mr. Turton 
on poliomyelitis and that the 
majority vote went against a powerful profes- 
sional group. There probably other 
scandalous cases where professional unanimity 
encourages and supports Ministers in illiberal 
decisions which never commented on 
publicly because the experts do not fall out. 
A real danger is that professional status is used 
to abuse positions of public power. Medical 
men now effectively run the whole health ser- 
vice. In the majority of cases the lay members 
of committees have no effective power at all. 
This is the exact reverse of Mr. Fairlie’s notion 
of the danger: he fears the subordination of 
professional men to bureaucrats. How far are 
the scandalous conditions in the mental 
hospitals attributable to medical self-satisfac- 
tion and how far to bureaucratic direction? 
My bet would be that the doctors are to blame 
(though, of course, none of us can escape the 
charge of wilful neglect) 

The diagnosis of the trouble at Mr. Fairlie’s 
hands lies in an upsetting of the balance 
between independent organic groups in society. 
Perhaps the trouble is less dramatic, and lies 
in one of Mr. Fairlie’s other points: the 
tendency of ordinary people to regard other 
people as founts of wisdom. It isn’t Mr. Turton 
they think of, it is doctors in general. Surely 
the remedy is a growth in intelligent under 
standing of professional mysteries? No intel- 
ligent person should be content to undergo 
medical treatment unless he has made an effort 
to understand what is going on. Perhaps if we 
could all be a little less reverent to the pundits 
—they abound in education, too—Mr. Turton 
would seem a little less megalomaniac. In any 
case, at worst he is only doing what Beecham’s 
have done for years.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN VAIZEY 
§t. Catharine’s College, Cambridge 
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THE MALTESE MAZE 

Sirn—Your issue of April 6 contained an 
article by Mr. C. Hollis entitled ‘The Maltese 
Maze.” This article, I regret to say, contains 
a number of serious inaccuracies on the pos 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church in Malta 
The most serious inaccuracy is the statement: 
‘Either no supporter of integration paid any 
attention to the Archbishop’s request that he 
refrain from voting... and, farther of, 
‘both the Archbishop and Nationalists called 
for abstention.’ 
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All this is inaccurate and wrongly presents 
the stand taken by His Grace the Archbishop 
of Malta. If Mr. Hollis read it carefully, as 
| presume he did. the Bishop’s Pastoral Letter 
in no way told the people to abstain from 
yoting. The Bishops presented the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church in face of integra- 
tion and certainly did not ask for abstention 
After the Pastoral His Grace the Archbishop. 
two days before the Referendum, broadcast a 
talk over the local relay system. Again, he 
never recommended or asked for abstention. 

| sincerely hope that Mr. Hollis will in all 
fairness and respect to our beloved Archbishop 
correct his inaccurate statement. — Yours 
faithfully, 

FR. CHARLES G. VELLA 


76 New Street, Sliema, Malta 


[Mr. Hollis writes: “There is clearly some 
misunderstanding here, the nature of which 
entirely escapes me. On February 25 Father 
Vella himself wrote in the Times of Malta. 
“The vast majority of Maltese do not consider 
the intervention of His Grace the Archbishop 
as interference. .. . The Church in Malta 
intervened because it saw in integration as 
proposed real dangers to Faith and Morals. 
... The Church had the right to take a 
stand.” The Giunta Diocesana—the official 
body of Catholic Organisations—on February 
9 resolved that they “appeal to the people of 
these islands not to vote in favour of integra- 
tion in the forthcoming referendum, unless the 
Church declares herself satisfied with the 
constitutional guarantees she has asked for and 
which have not been granted.” ’"—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA 


Sm,—I cannot believe that Mr. Arlott is simply 
indulging in a rearguard action in his current 
letter. There seems rather to be a point at 
which our intelligences fail to come into con- 
tact, a sort of mental sun-spot. For instance, 
I made no issue of the question of whether 
Thomas finished (or was finishing) Under Milk 
Wood in America, beyond a parenthetical 
flourish, nor can I see that anything of 
importance attaches to it. I quoted it merely 
as an instance of Thomas working in America, 
as which it is undeniable. Neither did I claim, 
or suggest, that Mr. Brinnin claimed that 
Thomas was ‘finished’ or did not want to 
work at his poetry. The suggestion was that 
Thomas had arrived at a creative impasse, and 
dared not work at his poetry. Which is rather 
different. Whether he would have broken out 
of his prolonged creative adolescence if he had 
lived is an interesting subject for speculation. 
There are signs that he had begun to see the 
way in his reference to ‘proper-er’ plays, and 
perhaps in the pathetic ‘Oh, but I do want to 
go on—for another ten years anyway. But not 
as a bloody invalid. .. .’ (Brinnin, p. 211.) 
But by then he was too far towards another 
answer to his dilemma, and no definitive judge- 
ment can ever be passed. 

So there was no denigration of Dylan, Mr. 
Arlott, and no ground for accusation of cruelty 
to dead poets. To accept the facts temperately 
and to consider them without passion is kinder 
homage than destructive partisanship. You 
will say I counsel perfection, but what else 
should we expect from a cricketing man?— 
Yours faithfully, 

ALAN HUNTER 


7 St. John’s Alley, Norwich 


THE SALARY SQUEEZE 


Sir,—Mr. M. R. J. Anderson begins his diffuse 
article ‘with a remarkable paragraph. If | 
understand him correctly he is suggesting that 
bank managers blame ‘the credit squeeze’ 
whenever they are unable to provide or extend 
accommodation for their customers, no matter 
what the real reason may be. To my know- 
ledge this is not so, and the suggestion will 
be justly resented by branch managers 
wherever it is read. If Mr. Anderson had 
troubled to read the statements of the bank 
chairmen at the beginning of this year he 
would have understood how disagreeable the 
banks have found the need to effect the ‘posi- 
tive and significant reduction’ in the volume of 
advancea which the Chancellor requested on 
July 25, and how onerous the implementation 
of this request has been. Bankers have no 
inclination—outside the imagination of Mr. 
Anderson—to burn candles to Mr. Butler. 

It is common knowledge that inflation bears 
heavily on salaried classes. Mr. Anderson 
grudgingly admits that the bank clerk is not 
alone in suffering a fall in his standards. He 
fails to concede, however, that, among the 
salaried middle classes, the bank clerk con- 
tinues to hold a relatively favoured positiop. 
Rather does he imply the reverse, and goes 
on to say that the banks in particular have 
not scrupled to shelter behind inflation to 
better themselves at the expense of their staffs. 
No evidence is adduced to support this con- 
clusion, and it is difficult to grasp exactly 
what is meant. Where does the benefit lie? 
Surely it is not with the shareholders, whose 
dividends are in many cases no higher than 
they were in 1929, and in other cases only a 
little more? 

Mr. Anderson is quite wrong when he says 
that banks are under no pressure to make 
theirs an attractive calling for men. It is now 
estimated that one in three male recruits will 
attain managerial status or other positions of 
responsibility. Consequently there is a very 
definite need to attract recruits of the requisite 
calibre, and this has been one of the factors 
that have conditioned recruitment policy since 
the war. The intake of recruits has also been 
very carefully controlled to prevent the repeti- 
tion of the over-recruitment that followed the 
First World War; it is planned in the light of 
expected future needs. The adjustments in 
salary scales must be considered in relation to 
recruitment; starting salaries have risen pro- 
portionately more than salaries at the top 
of the scales (at thirty-one years of age), but 
the prospects of promotion above the scale 
are greater and come at an earlier age. 

In his subsequent comments Mr. Anderson 
does less than justice to the Staff Associations. 
The staff departments of the banks have good 
reason to appreciate the work performed by 
them and their tenacity in negotiation. It is 
appropriate also to record that certain of the 
banks have recently drawn up agreements with 
their staff associations providing for inde- 
pendent arbitration in the event of a dispute 
between the respective parties. — Yours 
faithfully, 

3. A. HUNSWORTH 
Secretary 


Banking Information Service, 3 Lombard 
Street, EC3 


IS TEACHING A PROFESSION? 

Sir,—It would be interesting to know on what 
evidence Mr. Collins has based his generalisa- 
tions. My own thirty-six years of experience 
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in schools and training colleges as inspector 
and teacher lead me to more encouraging 
conclusions. 

The majority of teachers are as good as or 
better than can be expected; some are naturals, 
others misfits. Thousands of them, in spite of 
the defects of training colleges, have given a 
lifetime of devotion to their work, and very 
many ‘enterprising teachers’ have improved 
their qualifications on their own initiative. 

Although large classes exist (I teach one of 
them), efficiency does mot depend on shouting, 
bullying and rule-of-thumb methods, and is 
not confined to gentler souls. The amount of 
illiteracy among children capable of proceed- 
ing to the work-bench is negligible, and the 
motive which leads to rapid learning in the 
factory is fear of losing the job. Fear, as Mr. 
Collins implies, is the wrong motive for school 
use. 

What is the use of hinting at bankruptcy of 
ideas when the evidence is to the contrary? 
I suppose every school has a report by HM 
Inspector, which will show that where there 
is a dearth of ideas an attempt has been made 
to supply some; but my own experience is 
that many schools have suffered rather from 
a superfluity of often untried theories.—Yours 
faithfully, 

F. TAYLOR 
110 Staplegrove Road, Taunton 


THAT DINNER 


Sir,—The trouble between the Sovict leaders 
and the British Labour Party would never have 
arisen if, instead of dinner, there had been high 
tea.—Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM MONTEITH 
40 Carlyle Square, SW3 
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Contemporary Arts 


Cosy Calm 


To return to the mannered calm of English 
television after a spell in New York is at 
once cosy and crueL There, something like 
500 hours a day of entertainment, ranging 
from the impossibly bad to the improbably 
good, has to be produced to satisfy a market 
three times as big as ours. So reduce it in 
proportion, knock off a few hours for luck 
and you still come up with 150 hours a day, 
at our population level, as opposed to the joint 
BBC and ITA offering of (roughly) fifteen 
hours—ten times as much indeed. Adequately 
to cater for this demand is, of course, even for 
an industry a number of years senior to, and 
a good few million pounds richer than, ours, 
out of the question. Great areas of time are 
devoted to ugly huckstering, the dreariest of 
out-dated (usually British) films, pallid shop- 
ping guides, uncomfortable interview pro- 
grammes: all the olla podrida that flows 
sluggishly and smellily in the wake of the 
cathode ray tube. Out of this muck, however, 
spring some remarkable beauties: the dung- 
hill breeds occasional lilies. At almost every 
level of television entertainment the Ameri- 
cans, at their best, are superior to us. In light 
comedy we already @now about J Love Lucy, 
The Burns and Allen Show and so on; this 
is only the middle level; George Gobel and 
Phil Silvers, to mention only two currently 
successful comedians, are appearing in situa- 
tion comedies that are genuinely funny and 
superbly produced. In drama the Alcoa 
Theatre, the Ford Theatre and several other 
established shows are doing excellent work. 
Marty, remember, the Oscar-winning film, 
was adapted straight from an original televi- 
sion play by Paddy Chayevsky. I saw, while I 
was in New York, a documentary on the 
sinking of the Titanic, flawlessly produced, 
bringing a swing and a scope to the little 
screen that’s not been approached here: over 
200 actors, over fifty sets, and not just a hitch- 
free but, most importantly, a moving and 
exciting production that made Hollywood's 
wide-screen, big-budget defence look pretty 
silly. And in terms of intimate entertainment, 
the Steve Allen weekday night show (live from 
eleven till one) on WRCA is undoubtedly the 
best ad-libbed interviews-with-a-bit-of-music- 
dropped-in programme on any screen any- 
where. 

Out of their hundreds of leaden hours, then, 
the Americans are producing occasional bril- 
liance. The ratio’s low: say one outstanding 
hour for every thirty that hurt. But like that 
little girl—when they’re good, they’re very, 
very good. 

And returning to Auntie BBC and Wicked 
Uncle ITA, the over-all impression is? First, 
of less trash; and second, of less brilliance: a 
higher standard all round, a plateau of genial 
decency, but no peaks, no sudden soaring 
bursts of rightness—a general worthy plod- 
ding, very pleasant over a cup of tea, but never 
enough to make you put your cup down and 
sit forward. 

Oh, here and there sparks are struck: Gil- 
bert Harding still bulks biggest in terms of 
personality, certainly bigger than that most 
sophisticated of Huckleberry Finns, Arthur 
Godfrey; Peter Sellers is producing on the 
other network the most adult of insanity; BBC 
design, under the forward-looking eye of 


Richard Levin, often combines elegance and 
good sense; and major outside broadcasts are 
managed with a minimum of hysteria and a 
maximum of show-the-viewer-and-let-him- 
alone. But by and large the impression that’s 
left after a week of English viewing on both 
channels is of worthy mediocrity. 

Of course, the whole question is ultimately 
one of talent: just how many able people are 
there about the town prepared to throw them- 
selves into the electronic mill-race? Money, 
in America, is big; and the biggest money goes 
to the best people, best in serious terms, like 
Chayevsky, as well as in terms of the wildly 
successful inventor of the 64,000 Dollar Ques- 
tion. There’s an incentive to get to the top of 
the heap which, even with the advent of ITA 
and the salary boost all round that that’s given 
the business, just doesn’t exist here. 

Until we kill and bury the basic BBC idea 
that most money should go to administrators, 
until someone has the sense to start paying 
real money for creative ideas, the incentive 
to create specially for television will continue 
to be lacking, and until a pool of talent is 
carved out, until television becomes as re- 
warding for top writers and top producers as 
the stage or the cinema, we shall go on having 
good, grey programmes organised by good. 
grey executives for good, grey audiences. 

JOHN METCALF 


Angry Romantic 


Look BACK IN ANGER. By John Osborne. 
(Royal Court.) 


IT has not been very often in recent years that 
we have seen a good first play by a young 
author on the London stage. Still rarer have 
been plays dealing convincingly with con- 
temporary types and problems. It was, there- 
fore, a pleasant surprise to encounter one at 
the Royal Court Theatre the other evening. 
John Osborne’s play is about three subjects 
at once. As a basis there is the psychology of 
the modern romantic, of the young man who 
behind all his toughness and rudery is per- 
petually building idealised images of people 
and things, which they are unable to live up 
to and which then turn to bitterness within 
him. And his situation is made worse. by the 
fact that, in the present-day world, there is 
no cause to which he can give himself whole- 
heartedly, no centre on which he can concen- 
trate his adolescent dreams. This is the second 
theme of the play. In the Thirties Jimmy 
Porter would have been a Communist and 
fought in Spain, but now there is nothing for 
him but to work in a sweet-stall and relive 
nostalgic memories of the time when there 
seemed to be something to believe in 
Anarchism is, of course, a sterile attitude 
except when it is held by the artist. Jimmy 
Porter is no artist. One feels at the end of 
this play that he will talk and talk and talk 
in his attic flat in an industrial town until 
he rots. It is immaturity that is his trouble. 
Emerging from extreme youth most people 
accept the world and a few transcend it. He 
can do neither. In this sense Mr. Osborne’s 
play is a tragedy. 

The actual action of the play is centred 
around Jimmy’s relationship with his wife 
Alison, and his anarchism here develops into 
the familiar pattern of Strindberg’s love/hate 
relationship between the sexes. Deeply in love, 
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the young couple are perpetually inflict 
wounds on each other, until crema 
wife feels she can bear no more. Her place in 
the ménage is taken by her friend, Helena 
Charles, who also feels the same ambivalence 
in her love for Jimmy, moving in her Case 
from hatred to love. Mr. Osborne brings oy 
very well the appalling side of all this self. 
destruction which continues until the calm of 
desolation is established in the last act and the 
tragedy of Jimmy Porter is paralleled by that 
of his wife. 

Out of these complex psychological and 
social themes Mr. Osborne has made a power. 
ful and sombre play relieved every now and 
then by flashes of humour. The dialogue js 
always tense and witty, though there are 
speeches (in particular some of Jimmy’s mono- 
logues) which could do with cutting. This 
however, is a very minor fault beside the out. 
standing merits of the work. At the Royal 
Court it is very well performed. Kenneth Haigh 
makes an obsessive job of Jimmy, while Mary 
Ure, as his wife, shows how good an actress 
she can be. Helena Hughes and Alan Bates 
bring accomplished support to the two main 
characters, while Tony Richardson’s direction 
makes the whole thing as fast and as tense 
as it needs to be. Mr. Osborne was well served 
by his producer and actors, but the principal 
credit is the writer’s—a fact which justifies the 
policy pursued by the English Stage Company, 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
* 


THe House BY THE LAKE. By Hugh Mills, 
(Duke of York’s.) 


Tue thriller in novel form has to be water- 
tight of plot and well-nigh flawless in action 
if it is to attain even moderate success, In the 
theatre it can be ill-shaped, inconsequential 
and psychologically a thousand miles off the 
mark; yet if it is acted with power and 
passion it convinces—at least for the 
customary two hours’ traffic of the stage. 
Mr. Mills’s tale of a ruined psychiatrist 
plotting to murder his unpleasant, ruining 
stepbrother comes off, despite some crude 
faults of plot and character. Flora Robson, the 
murderer’s wife and one-time prize patient, 
here has one of her best ‘pathetic’ roles: she 
can wring our withers as much by her gulli- 
bility and helplessness as by the intensity she 
brings to the livelier moments of action. 
Andrew Cruickshank, the homicidal hypnotist, 
drips a nice line in slimy evil, and Jenny Laird, 
his accomplice sister, plays a  cold-eyed 
calculating vixen with sharp effect. A.v.C 


Archaic Sophisticate 


Two exhibitions by Italian artists coincide in 
London this month; the sculptor Marini is 
holding an exhibition at the Hanover Gallery 
and ten realists are on view at the Leicester 
Galleries, where their leader, Renato Guttuso, 
had a show last year. Marini is among the most 
sophisticated of living artists, sophisticated in 
his exploitation of qualities and methods dear 
to contemporary taste and connoisseurship: 
what connects him with the painters, who 
cultivate a brusque and ‘natural’ manner, is 
that formal eloquence which never allows any 
Italian artist, good or bad, to neglect the 
requirement to energise and animate his 
materials. Something of that physical confi- 
dence and force, which stamps the work of a 
performer like Anna Magnani, is essential to 
sculpture if it is to have a vital presence and 
not be merely a matter of surfaces and inert 
three-dimensional relationships. The humat- 
istic sculptor in fact—and Marini is a humanist 
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SLUURCES OF POWER 


The 
Tides 


Man, who knows how small a stream 

will drive his mill or his loom, cannot but 
dream when he looks at those 

monstrous masses of moving water, 

the tides. Now that he knows how 

to turn water power into electricity, 

the notion of harnessing tidal power has 
grown into an obsession. “‘Only 

think,” it reiterates. ‘Only think 

of unlimited power, at no fuel 

cost whatsoever!”” Now, thanks to 

vast improvements in building and mechanical 
techniques, this ambitious dream may 
well be a fact of the near future. 

Before tidal power could be seriously 
considered, Crompton Parkinson 

were developing and making machines and 
equipment to conduct and moderate, 
measure and control electricity 
everywhere from the generator to the 
switch. And whatever means be 

used in the future to produce 

electrical power, Crompton 

Parkinson, still pioneers, will be 

there equipped to put it through its paces. 


(rompton Parkinson 
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—needs to invigorate his forms and his 
materials through the energy of his own being, 
as a creature compounded of physical tensions 
and pressures, inhabiting a spatial world which 
he modifies by his movements and actions. In 
this respect Marini’s talent is most impressive, 
but the imagery and formal ideas which his 
eloquence serves have always seemed to me 
unsatisfactory. His work is constantly clothed 
in an archaic fancy dress, not the obvious 
fustian of the theatrical costumiers perhaps, 
but a clothing easily assumed in an age of 
archeologising. Until the late forties—he is 
now fifty-one—his limited repertoire of sub- 
jects was not only derived from the antique 
bu: was presented in classical terms, the forms 
being closed, stable, reposeful and compara- 
tively smooth. Since then, and most obviously 
in the horse and rider theme which has been a 
constant preoccupation and dominates the 
present show, he has been converted to a 
mannerist violence—the compositions are now 
centrifugal and more obviously distorted. The 
references to historical art are less easily 
indentifiable, but the increasing elaboration of 
the surface, which gives every piece an 
excavated, battered quality, declares an ancient 
origin. His art seems properly to belong to 
those glamorous and deceiving anthologies of 
world sculpture compiled by André Malraux 
which, by giving a uniform character to 
wholly incompatible objects, have created a 
‘perennial sculpture’ in which are combined the 
anonymous stability of a long tradition and a 
certain refined and modern disquiet. This par- 
ticular synthesis of old and new is the most 
evident mark of a certain mid-century style in 
all the visual arts. It is one which appeals 
especially to a period when the history of art 
is an obsession and for many a fashionable 
hobby; in no other country has this synthesis 
been so elegantly accomplished as in Italy 
For me, Marini’s exceptional sculptural talent 
makes almost tolerable an imagery and an 
attitude which I profoundly distrust, but which 
may be for others the very source of his power 
and influence. 


With the realists at the Leicester Galleries 
this situation is exactly reversed. They are 
concerned with themes of a common and 
direct reference—the world, if you like, of 
Brueghel—but they manage—and _ their 
eloquence makes this all the more oppressive 
—to vulgarise their experiences or at least 
transform them into the limited terms and 
vocabulary of a manifesto, giving a uniform 
if dramatic flatness to the depth of human 
expression and intercourse. Their pictures 
arrest the attention like a shout, but do not as 
images remain in the memory or stimulate the 
imagination and the mind. A possible excep- 
tion is the Spanish-born artist, Saverio Bueno. 
who, in spite of a coarse and academic method 
of modelling, is the most serious and search- 
ing painter in the exhibition. BASIL TAYLOR 


Business Jungle 


PATTERNS OF Power. (Gaumont.}——NIGHT- 
MARE. (Gaumont.)}——THE SCARLET Howr. 


(Plaza.}-———Port AFRIQUE. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.}——It’s Never Too Late. (Rialto.) 

THe Marcu Hare. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.}——ForEVER DarLING. (Ritz.)} 
LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. (Warner.) 


Patterns of Power is the kind of film they 
make better in Hollywood than elsewhere 
Perhaps there it has a more personal and 


familiar message than it would have, say, in 
Europe, where business, whether big or other- 
wise, seems somehow to occupy a _ less 
mythological position. It is hard, at any rate, 
to imagine an exciting film being made out of 
British board meetings, but the drama and 
tension of American business relationships 
seem inexhaustible. In Patterns of Power we 
arrive at an office on a Monday morning to 
find everyone in a state of discreet turmoil. 
Two high-powered middle-aged ladies, mur- 
muring into telephones, a group of typists at 
their morning coffee, a tall girl with a 
neurotic tremble of the chin, all give an 
impression of near-crisis in the face of a new- 
comer—Mr. Staples. The jungly scene— 
claustrophobic, devoted, hate-ridden, spongy 
with every possible emotion—is set, and 
Staples (Van Heflin) arrives. The rest of this 
subtle and quite murderous film is concerned 
with the rise of Staples, a small-town idealist 
seeing big business for the first time, over the 
body of his colleague Briggs, a man he can 
like and value as a friend, but whom the 
juggernaut of efficieney insists on making his 
rival: and, like all stories worth telling, it is 
more than the isolated tale of two men and a 
single situation: we are made to care, beyond 
and around them. to draw conclusions and 
make judgements. Van Heflin’ makes an 
adequate hero. Everett Sloane a chilling but 
perfectly credible villain. and there is a small. 
quite brilliant performance from Elizabeth 
Wilson as the bean-pole secretary, ferociously 
loyal, ferociously touchy, touchingly devoted 
to job and boss and the old order—a character 
anyone who has ever known an will 
recognise with delight 


oftice 


This leaves us with a 
but mostly undistinguished films. First there is 
1 group of thrillers: Nightmare, an almost- 
routine thriller about murder under hypnosis 
relieved by Edward G. Robinson, a properly 
hypnotic tune, and hackneved but effective 
direction from Maxwell Shane: The Scarlet 
Hour, a triangular Hollywood drama of the 
Double Indemnity school. with acting 
from an almost unknown cast. slowish direc- 
tion from Michael Curtiz: and Port Afrique 
in att involving murders in the Casbah 
te make the radiantly homespun Pier Angeli 
seductive and (what she conldn’t be in a 
thousand vears) Spanish. with a competent. 
mostly British cast uniformly liverish 
performances from James Havter. Denis Price 
and Rachel Gurney) making the best of 
Rudolnh Maté’s painfully slow direction: 
secondly a group of domestic comedies: IJ?’s 
Never too Late, British-. Esther-McCracken- 
tvne, with that hackneved heroine the middle- 
class Mum plaved in a perpetual flurry by 
Phvilis Calvert. directed by Michael 
McCarthv: The March Hare, Yrish-. Wines-of- 
the-Mornine-type. about the foal who grows 
up to win the Derby. with postcard views of 
Ireland. looking emerald. some fruity eccen- 
trics from Cyril Cusack. Wilfrid Hyde White 
and Martita Hunt, and lively direction from 
George More O’Ferrall: and Forever Darling, 
a sadlv below standard 
which all my affection for Lucille Ball couldn't 
make me sit through without squirming, 
directed by Alexander Hall: and thirdly. one 
in a pigeon-hole of its own: Land of the 
Howard Hawks’s half-impressive. 
half-ludicrous effort to out-do all super- 
colossal films about pyramid building so far, 
with our own Jack Hawkins and Joan Collins 
heading an international cast. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Almost Ballet 


Les BALLETS DI 

(Palace Theatre.) 
[Two familiar and two new ballets, all by 
Roland Petit, constitute the programme for 
the season which opened last week. They 
indicate exactly how far M. Petit has travelled 
since he arrived, scintillating with success, for 
his first London season just ten years ago, 

Of the novelties La Chambre is the better: 
ona plot fathered by Simenon, it shows the 
investigation of an inexplicable murder, during 
the course of which the chief detective becomes 
the murderess’s next victim. But there is no 
real dramatic bite in this grand-guignolesque 
notion, it is all on the surface, a show of 
eccentric dancing by Buzz Miller (detective) 
and of erotic gyrations and tumblings by 
Veronika Mlakar (murderess). Lacking charac- 
terisation—because of M. Petit’s failure to 
both stylise and integrate the dance and mime 
—it gives us no cause to suspend disbelief even 
for a moment. Les Belles Damnées is the sort 
of thing the French (but not the English) can 
joke about; Hell and its denizens examined for 
their comic possibilities. It would be a useful 
five-minute trick in a snappy revue—twenty 
minutes’ worth wrings the joke quite dry, 

To compensate, Le Loup, well danced, fails 
only because its potent parable is full of over- 
fussy movements, and the little true dancing is 
based on the very ABC of the classical ballet 
vocabulary. Its tale of a village wench falling 
in love with a wolf, only to have him sum- 
marily butchered before her eyes by belligerent 
villagers, could be very moving if an 
appropriate dance-style had been invented for 
it. Carmen, Petit’s transmutation of Bizet's 
masterpiece into dumbshow and dance, has 
lost most of its sparkle, though it can still 
excite the newcomer to this repertoire. 

No other choreographer of our time has so 
ividly sought new talents for his music and 
décor, and no one has had so many plots sug- 
gested or worked out by outside minds; earlier 
Petit ballets were inspired by, among others, 
Boris Kochno, André Derain, Irene Lidova, 
Anouilh, Jacques Prévert. Perhaps half the 
success of all he has so far created depended 
yn these subtly matched collaborating talents 

at one time supervised or gently prodded 
into action by Cocteau or Kochno, As this 
programme shows, he still follows the essential 
formula for ballet—plot, décor, music, each a 
contribution from an original mind towards 
thé balletic expression of a story or a mood, 

But these contributions, however right in 
essence, need to be merged, blended, inter- 
woven in a scheme of disciplined dance, gesture 
and mime; the choreography is the alembic 
in which the music, décor, stagecraft and plot 
are transformed into a pattern to which the 
dancers give life and meaning. In 1946 Petit 
was a brilliant choreographer and the French 
theatre and the art of ballet were both 
beneficiaries of something unique when he 
created Les Forains, Les Amours de Jupiter, 
Le Rendezvous. 

Not only has he cast aside these works, but 
also the choreographic mode in which they 
were created. More and more his newer 
ballets are composed in dance movements of 
the sketchiest, most elementary, type; and the 
gradual weakening even of this personal style 
is becoming apparent with each new work. 
Never more clearly did a great ballet artist 
show that he needs a sabbatical period— 
during which, one hopes, he will re-study the 
entire range of ballet’s enormous vocabulary. 

A. V. COTON 


PARIS DE ROLAND Petir, 
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DISCOVERY = 


A truly carefree holiday — with comfort the keynote, 
yet with the spirit of adventure always in the air. That is 
the promise of a P & O cruise! At every port of call, 
new discoveries await you... the' chance to explore 
historic cities, to delight in the colourful gaiety of 
excitingly romantic places. And all the while, your 
home is a splendidly spacious ship — with boundless 
scope for the energetic and a place in the sun for those 


who seek to relax. All this is yours when you... 


Come Cruising with P..C ) 


First-Class accommodation available on some June, 
August and September cruises 


Ask your local Travel Agent for details or 
P &0, 14/16, Cockspur St, S.W.1 WHI 4444 122, Leadenhall St, E.C.3 AVE 8000 





"You wouldn’t think I was a customer of the Westminster 
Bank, would you? I’m not really, I suppose. But Dad made 
something called a Trust—I’m not quite sure about the de- 
tails. Anyway, the Westminster Bank looks after the money 
and pays my school fees and arranges about my pocket 
money and all that sort of thing. I must say they’re jolly 
decent about everything. I go and see the man at the Bank 
sometimes, in fact we’re pretty friendly really. He seems to 
take an interest in me, if you know what I mean—makes 
a fellow feel sort of The Trustee Department’s Services are fully 
comfortable ...?? described in a booklet called ‘The Westminster 
Bank as Executor or Trustee’ available free 


of charge at any branch of the Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 





Income’ Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate 
of income tax. 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 per 
cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent 
per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 


Interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from 
the day after the investment is received and continues 
to the date of withdrawal. Sums invested may be 
withdrawn at convenient notice. 


* Security of Capital 


Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 
established building societies in the country, with 
£237,000,000 total assets —a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, ov 
write to the address below for the Society's Investment Bookles. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


Member of the Auilding Societies Associatio 
ABBEY HOUSE «+ BAKER STREET 
LONDON - N.W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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BOOKS 


The English Opium-Eater 


By PETER QUENNELL 


NY account of the existence of Thomas De Quincey is 
apt to recall Gibbon’s description of the Byzantine 
Empire,. which (the historian announces) ‘subsisted 

one thousand and fifty-eight years, in a state of pre- 
mature and perpetual decay.’ De Quincey subsisted for over 
seventy-four years in very much the same condition, perpetu- 
ally on the verge of complete collapse, yet, thanks to some fund 
of inward strength, always capable of rising again. In his child- 
hood, he was extremely delicate; and such health as he 
possessed was very soon undermined by the strenuous 
adventures of his adolescence when, having run away from 
Manchester Grammar School, because his contemporaries 
bored him and the headmaster was old and stupid, he 
wandered at large through the mountains of Wales, 
frequently saving the ‘expense of a bed and the chambermaid 
by sleeping amongst ferns or furze upon a hillside’ and 
satisfying his youthful appetite with a meagre diet of wild 
berries. There followed those horrible winter months. during 
which his only shelter was an empty rat-infested house in 
Soho, where at night he and a little starveling servant-girl 
shivered beneath an old horseman’s cloak upon a pile of 
waste paper, and his only adult companions were the prosti- 
tutes of icy rain-swept Oxford Street. He escaped tuberculosis, 
the disease that had killed his father; but, once he had reached 
Oxford, he was attacked by fierce neuralgic pains. A university 
friend suggested he should have recourse to opium; and, 
during the Easter vacation of 1804, De Quincey imbibed his 
earliest draught of that consolatory but delusive drug. ‘In an 
hour, O heavens! what a revulsion! what a resurrection, from 
its lowest depth, of inner spirit!’ He became an enthusiastic 
opium-addict at the age of nineteen. 

An addict he remained until the day of his death. But, 
from even the briefest summary of De Quincey’s career. it 
will be obvious that many of the miseries he experienced 
were very largely self-induced. There was a pattern he felt 
obliged to follow—that seems the most probable explanation 
of his life-long wanderings, in which the same situation and 
the same type of suffering were regularly repeated year after 
year. Having selected the role of outcast, he must continue 
to play it upon every stage; and, his keenest emotional 
sensations being those of loss and loneliness, he must con- 
stantly create circumstances in which he could feel lonely 
and bereft and abandoned. No doubt the experiences of child- 
hood had moulded him as they have moulded other men. 
Two of his sisters had died very young; and, whereas the 
second death, when he was six, had produced merely a ‘blank 
anarchy and confusion of mind,’ which he attempted to relieve 
by lying down to sleep beside her dead body, the first, when 
he was not yet three. provoked ‘no grief at all. but... a 
dawning sense of the infinite, which brooded over me, more 
or less, after that time.’ Both his brothers were handsome, 
headstrong scapegraces who quickly deserted the parental 
nest; and his elder brother dominated and bullied him—a 
misfortune from which he acquired a ‘perfect craze for being 
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despised.” He also developed a neurotic mania for Privacy, 
for what he called the ‘fascinations of solitude.’ His privacy 
he surrounded and protected by every means within his power, 
Indeed, the endless ramifying confusions of his private life 
may perhaps be regarded as a form of defence, a kind of 
intellectual and spiritual hedge, designed to keep at bay 
intrusive strangers. 

Here opium fulfilled its extraordinary function. Yet, 
although the drug is a destructive agent, it often acts as a 
preservative—like De Quincey, not a few opium-addicts haye 
lived to an advanced age; and, although it added to the hard. 
ships of his life and greatly exacerbated his inward struggles, 
it would appear to have had a benevolent, as well as a malig. 
nant, influence. At least, it enabled him to explore the 
mysterious World of Dreams. the universe that at heart he 
had always preferred, and to weave his nocturnal discoveries 
into the arabesque of his waking thoughts. Although it con- 
siderably impeded, it did not destroy his gift of writing. His 
gift of feeling was immeasurably strengthened; for opium gave 
his emotions a peculiarly intense and dramatic colour. Had 
De Quincey never crossed the threshold of that fatal druggist’s 
shop in Oxford Street one ‘wet and cheerless’ afternoon 
‘and a duller spectacle this earth of ours has not to show than 
a rainy Sunday in London’—would he ever have been able 
to throw off the pedantic encumbrances of his somewhat 
repetitious prose-style? Just as his conversation (Carlyle 
declared) was ‘bright, ready and melodious,’ yet ‘inconclusive 
and long-winded,’ so his style is lamentably diffuse and 
rambling, unless some strong current of emotion comes thrust- 
ing up from below the surface. Both versions of his 
Confessions—the original edition of 1822 and the revised and 
enlarged version of 1856—set off rather weakly and lamely. 
It was always difficult for De Quincey to get to the point, and 
even more difficult, when he had arrived at the point, to keep 
his objective steadily in view. He wanders: he dawdles: he 
divagates. But then, some favourite theme, some darling 
obsession, begins to trouble and enliven the flow of his narra 
tive; the angel of Genius has started to descend; and abruptly 
the reader becomes aware that he is confronted with a great 
writer. 

The themes that he favoured may seldom vary; but they 
are themes that arouse an echo in every sensitive imagination. 
He addresses himself to every human being who feels that he 
has suffered an irreparable loss—A gquiconque a_ perdu 
ce qui ne se retrouve, jamais, jamais! . who has some- 
times searched for a face in the crowd (as De Quincey 
in his youth had searched for his unforgettable Ann among 
the multitudinous faces of Oxford Street) knowing that 
it will never re-emerge. yet suspecting that. in the ‘mighty 
labyrinths’ of a modern metropolis, even now. around some 
corner, it is still not very far away. De Quincey’s effects are 
orchestral: no other English prose-writer of the early 
nineteenth century has achieved such a solemn and such 
a deep-toned music. sustained through such ingenious 
harmonies, subsiding on such a poignant note. 

The new edition of Confessions of an English Opium-Eater* 
with which are bound up Suspiria de Profundis and The 
English Mail-Coach, performs an exceedingly useful service. 
Here, side by side, are the older and the later versions. De 
Quincey was not far from his end when he decided to revise 
his greatest and most celebrated book: and. as he worked, 
he enlarged it from forty thousand to over ninety thousand 
words. Some of his additions are regrettable, since they tend 


* CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OpiuM-EaTer. By Thomas De 
Quincey. Edited by Malcolm Elwin. (Macdonald Illustrated Classics. 
Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) 
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to blur the outlines of the original story. But elsewhere he 
takes a brief prosaic passage and amplifies it with surprising 
and magnificent results. Thus, in 1822, he had described, 
narrating his experiences at the dreadful house in Greek 
Street, how a ‘hideous sensation began to haunt me as soon 
as I fell into a slumber . . . a sort of twitching (I know not 
where, but apparently about the regions of the stomach) which 
compelled me violently to ‘throw out my feet... . This 
sensation coming on as soon as I began to sleep, and the 
effort to relieve it constantly awaking me, at length | slept 
only from exhaustion; and from increasing weakness. . . . 
| was constantly falling asleep, and constantly awaking.’ 

In the edition of 1856, the following memorable and 
characteristic lines are inserted after the last sentence: 

Too generally the attainment of any deep repose seemed 
as if mechanically linked to some fatal necessity of self- 
interruption. It was as though a cup were gradually filled by 
the sleepy overflow of some natural fountain, the fullness 
of the cup expressing symbolically the completeness of the 
rest: but then, in the next stage of the process, it seemed as 
though the rush and torrent-like babbling of the redundant 
waters .. interrupted the slumber which in their earlier 
stage of silent gathering they had so naturally produced. 
Such and so regular in its swell and its collapse—in its tardy 
growth and its violent dispersion—did this endless alternation 
of stealthy sleep and stormy awakening, travel through stages 
as natural as the increments of twilight or the kindlings of 
the dawn: no rest that was not a prologuc to terror; no sweet- 
tremulous pulses of restoration that did not suddenly explode 
through rolling clamours of fiery disruption. 

In depicting the agonies of his youth, De Quincey evidently 
drew upon the sufferings of his later life. But the insertion 
was justifiable, in so far as he was the same sufferer, and the 
course that he pursued through life was always overshadowed 
by the same phantoms. Mr. Malcolm Elwin’s excellent short 
life, here reprinted as an extended preface, helps to understand 
how they originated, and how his preoccupations, obsessions 
and manias shaped the development of De Quincey’s gifts. 
The new edition is a praiseworthy piece of work; but I wish 
that Mr. Elwin had omitted some slighting references to Mr 
Edward Sackville-West’s admirable full-length biography, 4 
Flame in Sunlight, published twenty years ago. 


The Secret Sacrament 

WATER INTO Wine. By E. S. Drower. (John Murray, 25s.) 
Newman, in his Apologia, records how deeply impressed he was 
in his Anglican days by Wiseman’s quotation of Securus iudicat 
orbis terrarum and how large was the influence of this quotation 
in persuading him into leaving the Anglican for the Roman 
Catholic Church. It must, I think, have occurred to many 
readers that, whatever the claims of the Catholic Church 
fo a greater universality than the Church of England, 
Newman was nevertheless invoking a principle which might 
have for him dangerous consequences. For the Christian 
religion in any form has only been accepted by a small proportion 
of mankind and over a tiny period. It would seem then, at first 
sight, that, whatever the positive beliefs to which consensus 
universalis may lead us, it must, at any rate, forbid us from accept- 
ing the claim of the Christian or any other religion to be the 
possessor of unique truth. 

Yet comparative religion shows that the resulis of an appeal 
10 consensus universalis are not really negative. They show us, on 
the contrary, that there is a remarkable general agreement in 
religious belief among mankind—an agreement not merely in such 
beliefs as that in a Supreme Being or in some future life and 
System of rewards and punishments, which might have been 
reached by natural reason, but also in a belief in such things as a 
[rinity, a mysterious reverence for virginity, a faith that there is 
some method of obtaining the assistance of God—beliefs the 
reason for which is by no means easily apparent. Even debased 
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and satanic beliefs, such as the belief in human sacrifice, appear 
as perversions of purer beliefs more generally held. And these 
general beliefs of the earlier religions are continued and re- 
produced in Christianity. Yet Christianity differs from them in 
that its claims are historical whereas theirs are mythological. The 
other religions say, ‘This is the sort of way that things must be. 
Otherwise they do not make sense.’ Christianity gives the assurance 
of revelation and says, ‘Yes, this is the sort of way that things are. 
It has been revealed to us.’ 

To these conclusions either of two interpretations can be given. 


Either we can say, “There is a universal religion of which 


Christianity is one of the forms. Where the other religions tacked 
on the eternal stories to certain mythological persons, the 
Christians tacked them on to certain historical or pseudo-historical 
persons.’ Or we can say, “The Divine plan has two stages. God 
first gave to men these vague and shadowy ideas and yearnings 
which they could follow out for themselves, and then, when Man 
had come himself to feel the necessity for something more, when 
the Incarnation had been in a manner, if in a very imperfect 
manner, demanded, the demand was at last granted. The other 
religions were a part of the preparatio evangelica for the unique 
religion.’ Which interpretation we accept depends upon whether 
we decide that the Christian historical claims are acceptable or not. 

But in any event the similarities between Christian and non- 
Christian beliefs, as shown in The Golden Bough, are of enormous 
importance. In the same way the similarities between Christian 
and non-Christian rites, as shown by Lady Drower, are most 
interesting. I do not claim—I may as well frankly confess—any 
competence to review Lady Drower’s book in the ordinary sense. 
If she has made any slips in the detail of her account of Parsee or 
Mandan rites, | am incompetent to correct them. It is as a learner 
that I come to her book, and the story that she has to tell is a 
fascinating one. It is the detailed story of the wide practice 
throughout the Middle East among non-Christians and pre- 
Christians of customs of ritual eating and drinking with the belief 
that by so doing the participants will receive the assistance of 
God—customs that have a striking resemblance to the Christian 
communion. If Lady Drower had carried her studies farther afield, 
I have no doubt that she could have found other parallels in other 
parts of the world. It is these chapters of comparative religion 
which are more interesting than the accounts of the differences 
between the various Christian rites—differences which are not of 
any very great significance. 
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Nina Epton 


GRAPES AND GRANITE 


whose tour of the little-known 
department of the Ariége produced that 
delightful travel book, The Valley of Pyrene, has 
now visited another corner of Europe equally 
undiscovered by the tourist. This is the story ot 
her travels in Galicia, in the north-west corne: 
of Spain, where life, outside the big cities, is as 
primitive as in the mountain villages ff the 
Ariége. Asa guide to anyone who would follow 
her lootsteps ‘she has added an appendix on the 
climate and a list of hotels. 


Nina Epton, 


248 pages, illustrated, 21/- net 
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Book Society Recommendation 


Sir Kenelm Digby 


R. T. PETERSSON 
Professor in English Literature at Smith College, Mass. 


‘As sea-captain, poet, translator and lover, Sir Kenelm wa 
Renaissance man; as philosopher, scientist and inventor 
he stood for the newer disciplines. He collected manuscripts 
antiquities and cooking and medical recipes .. . Mr. Petersson 
brings us to an excellent understanding of Digby’s thought.’ 
Marghanita Laski in the OBSERVER Illustrated 25s 


The ‘Caine’ Mutiny 
Court-Martial 


HERMAN WOUK author of The ‘‘Caine’’ Mutiny 


The full text of the play, which is opening in Bristol on May 
21st and coming to London in June, is available at 8s. 6d 
Together with his newly published novel 


The City Boy 


‘This is an amusing American novel about boys; not about 
comic boys, but about boys in the serious usual sense of the 
word who often get into comical situations at school, in holi- 
day camps or the city streets...a pleasant book.’ BOOKMAN 
Book Society Recommendation 15s. 


Your Daughter Iris 


JEROME WEIDMAN author of The Third Angel 


Witty and amusing letters from the wife of an American 
doctor on a belated honeymoon in England, to her mother 
at home in New York. ‘Read her frank, vivacious letters.’ 
IRISH PRESS 15s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


Five of a Kind 


ROLAND GANT author of How Like a Wilderness 


A most impressive novel telling of five ordinary men 0! 
different nationalities who meet for a short time during the 
war and exchange their hopes and ideas. Their respective 
stories are traced to 1955, and it is safe to say that few more 
important and readable “war novels’’ have appeared. ‘Mr. 
Gant shows himself a novelist of power and precision.’ 
BOOKMAN 15s. 


Ninya 
HENRY A. FAGAN 


A plausibly written, entirely convincing novel of a visit to 
the moon in a hundred years time. The author, a well-known 
writer in Afrikaans, has kept his story free from pseudo- 
scientific jargon, and it is illustrated by HAROLD JONES. 

13s. 6d. 





The fourth and most exciting James Bond adventure 


Diamonds are Forever 


by LAN FLEMING is still selling. 12s. 6d 


all prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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It is very interesting to know how the Parsees do these things, 
It is by no means so easy to understand what purpose they think 
to be served by doing them. It is easy, of course, to say ‘fertility 
rite.’ Primitive man observes, of course, that the condition of 
obtaining a crop is that the seed be first buried in the earth, Or 
he observes that the condition of his own physical vigour is that 
he, from time to time, eats and drinks things. But it is not easy 
to see why he should think that his crops will be the better because 
he enacts some sort of pantomime of the process of nature; or 
why, if he eats and drinks according to a special rite, he should 
believe that God will give him an especial assistance over and 
above the normal accession of strength of the food and drink, 
The Christian, of course, believes that the Christian sacrament 
confers grace because he believes that he has the divine promise 
that it will do so. It is hard to see what reason any believer in 
a non-revealed religion can have for a faith in the efficacy of 
his sacraments. 

To one who accepts the truth of the Christian story, Christ’s 
death and resurrection become inevitably the central events of 
history: the one divine event to and from which the whole creation 
moves, and, therefore, in so far as there is a parallelism between 
the story of Christ and the processes of nature, it is not the 
Christian story which is the symbol of the fertility rite, but the 
fertility rite which is the symbol of the Christian story. The burial 
and resurrection of the seed is the prefigurement of the burial and 
resurrection of Christ rather than the reverse. 

It is a pity that Lady Drower, while describing the communion 
rites—Christian and non-Christian—of the East, did not contrast 
them with the rites of the West. Christ gave His command to His 
disciples to eat and drink in communion, but there was no divine 
command as to the detail of the way in which this communion 
should be held. Therefore naturally enough the early Eastern 
Christians followed in detail the general customs of that part of the 
world for the details of their ceremony, and thus it is reasonable 
enough that there should be considerable similarity between the 
Eastern Christian Mass and the Masigta and Yasna of Parsees or 
Mandzans. But what is interesting is the mark of contrast between 
all such Eastern rites, Christian or non-Christian, and the custom 
of the Western world. Throughout the Eastern world the mysteries 
are always performed in secret out of sight of the congregation— 
as, in the Eastern Church, behind the eiconostasis. It is the special 
mark of Western religion that its mysteries should be performed 
before the public eye. The reminder of older custom still survives 
in the Roman Mass, where the priest says ‘Introibo ad altare Dei. 
‘I will go into the altar of God.’ He is, in fact, standing before the 
visible altar. The words ‘go into’ are in modern times meaningless. 
They are, of course, relics of an older time, when he stood before 
a screen which divided the congregation from the altar. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Golden Horn 


A History oF Turkey. By M. Philips Price. (Allen and Unwin, 
20s.) 

WHETHER as Byzantium, Constantinople or Istanbul, for the last 
twenty-five centuries the City of the Golden Horn has been 
coveted for its strategic and commercial potentialities. Posted at 
the crossways, it can form either a link or a barrier between East 
and West by land and between North and South by water. Political 
power is a national corollary to its other advantages. But 
Turkey’s special position in the framework of the free world 
today is not due merely to the fact that she holds this key 
position. Though the importance of that position cannot easily 
be exaggerated, it would be wasted in the hands of a weak and 
decadent people. 

At its height the Turkish Empire was a weighty factor. It had 
its finger well into the European pie. The victory of Mohacs it 
the sixteenth century carried the Crescent far into Europe, and 
not long after we find Turkey the ally of the King of France. 
But decline set in and the history, especially of the nineteenth 
century, shows the evil which results from the presence of 3 
weak power on the Straits. The Sublime Porte became a chronic 
source of dispute between the European powers. Three years ago 
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the successors of Mohammed the Conqueror celebrated the 500th 
anniversary of the capture of Constantinople. Strong, homoge- 
neous and nationally conscious, the Turks. have come into their 


wn. 
‘ This emergence in fewer than fifty years from the stagnation of 
the Ottoman Empire constitutes one of the most remarkable 
achievements in history. Mr. Philips Price traces the metamor- 
phosis from its earliest sources to its climax. For centuries there 
jay dormant in the Turkish people qualities which it required only 
the sunshine of freedom to awaken. Mr. Philips Price shows that 
the earlier Turks were receptive to outside influences. The 
European conquests of Murad in the fourteenth century 
engendered an appetite for Europeanisation. 

Once set free, this open-mindedness blossomed into a regime 
expressive of the high qualities of the race. It was left to Atatiirk 
to turn Turkish eyes finally westward and to transform what had 
been a slice of Asia in Europe into an outpost of Europe in Asia. 

All Turkey’s friends should understand what this means. Old 
impressions and false notions are apt to linger, if only in back- 
waters. Mr. Philips Price has rendered a valuable service in making 
available so complete and compendious account. The table of 
contents alone suffices to depict the extraordinary crescendo of 
progress and the fact that nearly half the book is required to 
cover the achievements of the last thirty-two years proves the 
intensity of the effort. The degree of success is shown in the 
chapters on the political, social and industrial life of modern 
Turkey. HUGHE KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


U Trivia 
NosLesse Ox.ice. Edited by Nancy Mitford. (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.) 


Miss MitrorD shows herself once more to be a brilliant journalist. 
Her article, which is the central piece among the reprints collected 
in this volume, reveals the full extent of her talent. Intimate, read- 
able, and provocative, she has chosen as her topic a subject about 
which all who speak can talk, and conveyed to her public a number 
of private jokes with a reassuring nudge in the ribs. Who are Bert 
and Daphne? Only really U readers know or want to know— 
but the understanding between author and reader is that we are 
all in this together. Writing in a manner that has overtones of 
both Eve Perrick and Crawfie, the Hon. Mrs. Peter Rodd, as 
Evelyn Waugh insists on addressing her, gives the marginal U 
public a highly idiosyncratic view of the English aristocracy. It 
would seem that her purpose is to identify the English aristocracy 
with the Mitfords, and, both in this article and in her novels, to 
laugh at the Mitfords before others reach a more solemn 
conclusion 

One thing of some interest emerges from this compendium of 
triviality—and that is the superiority of verse over prose in com- 
municating certain ideas. Everything said by Professor Ross and 
Miss Mitford is compressed by John Betjeman into five short 
stanzas which start with the now immortal line: “Phone for the 
fish-knives. Norman’. This poem was written, I believe, in 1938 
and, being a private joke, was for some years restricted to adimited 
circulation until, in 1951, it was first published in a Time and Tide 
competition. First in time and first in quality, this poem occupies 
the last two pages of the book. 

Apart from Mr. Betjeman, the most interesting contribution is 
that of Strix for the light it throws on the man behind the 
pseudonym. The suspicion that Strix is a Regular soldier is streng- 
thened by his reference to conversations between a private soldier 
and his company commander and to a nostalgic paragraph on 
military U-speech in general. His claim that ‘a moderate effort’ is 
U, makes me suspect that he was in the Brigade of Guards, where 
this expression was very popular among senior officers. But it 
Seems clear that unless he is a field-marshal he must have retired, 
lor he asserts that slang has been on the decrease at Eton for the 
last fifty years. Strix would therefore seem to be well over sixty, 
and his assumption that U-speakers are continually giving orders 


to their grooms (p. 84) is additional evidence that he is a Victorian. | 


[he illustrations by Osbert Lancaster are admirable. 
MARK BONHAM CARTER 
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He was a quiet little boy—he is America’s most famous prisoner 


Cell 2455 Death Row 


BY CARYL CHESSMAN 


The incredible story of his criminal background and first six years in 
the death-cell ‘One of the strangest stories in all the blood-stained 
annals of American crime . . . not all the forces of society could break 
his spirit or make him abandon his defiance’ (Daily Herald). ‘He has 
written his story with curiously frenetic skill he should be read’ 
(Sunday Times) Just published. 16s. net. 


Desert Taxi 


BY MICHAEL MARRIOTT 


‘I have greatly enjoyed a real life adventure story. ... He and his 
wife Nita crossed the Sahara in a gallant old London taxi called Bertha 
(Austin, 1935 Vintage). This is a true and exciting story.’ Nancy SPAIN 
(Daily Express). ‘This entertaining diary of a seven-week, 2,000-mile 
journey includes aimost every element of disaster—breakdowns, storms 
and near-death from thirst’ (The Observer), illustrated. 16s. net. 


The Changing Prospect 


BY AUDREY MAYALL 


A good writer of dry, domestic comedy enlivened by a touch of 
melodrama. .. The story of a girl with a squalid Bohemian back- 
ground and a young man from one of the Cold Comfort county families 
begins with a delightfully double-edged dialogue in a wintry park. Miss 
Mayall writes good dialogue and describes majestic landscapes with 
refreshing distaste. Marie Scott-JamMes (The Sunday Times). ‘Written 
with assurance . . . sane, sound, quick-witted and warm-hearted, also 
often unforcedly funny’ (The Manchester Guardian). 2s. 6d. ne?. 


and the following books for June. . . 


The Titanic: the truth at last— 


A Night to Remember 


BY WALTER LORD 


Here at last the whole terrible nine-hour drama is revealed with its 
heroism and folly, its many characters, emotions and events, 
Publishing June 7th. Fully illustrated. 16s. net. 


An incredible discovery 


Old Fourlegs 


BY J. L. B. SMITH 


The amazing discovery of the Ccelacanth, a creature . believed to be 
extinct for thousands of years, told by the man whose fourteen-year 
search was rewarded by this extraordinary success. 


Publishing June 25th lllustrated, 21s, net. 


Life amongst the great apes 


Gorillas were my Neighbours 


BY FRED MERFIELD 


Fred Merfield has been described as the greatest white hunter in Africa. 
This is the story of his remarkable life amongst rare giant gorillas 
in West Africa. Publishing June 18th. llustrated. 18s, net. 


By the author of The Charioteer 


The Last of the Wine 


BY MARY RENAULT 


Set in the last phases of the Peloponnesian War, this fine historical 
novel re-creates a desperate epoch when beauty and violence went hand- 
in-hand Publishing June 4th 16s. net 


A novel of South American power politics 


The Last Flowers 


BY MICHAEL BARRETT 


An exciting story of intrigue in an ohscure South American republic. 

Michael Barrett makes a vivid contrast between the stoicism of the 

Indian community and the power-lust of their rulers 
Publishing June 25th. 


12s. 6d. ner 





Success Stories 
THE STORY OF THE PEERAGE. By L. G. Pine. (Blackwood, 25s.) 
Mr. Pine’s book is designed to bring the peerage to the people. 
It derives from lectures delivered to ‘something like sixty clubs 
in the Rotary Movement,’ and bears birthmarks about it. It is 
discursive and repetitive. Some chapters—e.g., those on enclosures, 
and on ‘The Cultural Influence of the Aristocracy’—deal with the 
landed ruling class as a whole, not merely with the peerage. Dates 
are sometimes incorrect. The same event is differently dated in 
different chapters. There are many misprints: two startling ones 
on the same page put Derbyshire in Ireland and Earl Winterton 
in the House of Lords in 1922. Some of the assumptions are rather 
old-fashioned. The continuity of English history is illustrated by 
suggesting that ‘A Ramsay MacDonald has much in common with 
Earl Godwin, so too has a Lloyd George or an Aneurin Bevan’: 
for all four are instances of ‘success stories.’ The reflection that 
‘human nature does not change’ is repeated three times; so, like 
the Bellman’s remarks, it must be true. It is not, I believe, new. 
The author objects both to ‘continental logic’ and to ‘the logic 
of democracy.’ England has been saved from the latter by ‘the 
natural feelings of the people’-—an argument free from all 
continental impurities. Mr. Pine’s own political views are expressed 
with a frankness that is refreshing; but sometimes one misses the 
detachment of the historian. Death duties are ‘hateful,’ super-tax 
‘dangerous.’ This account of the establishment of the Irish Free 
State may strike some readers as incomplete: ‘After the 1918 
War, partly through British war weariness and partly through 
American influence (often fatal to British interests), the twenty-six 
southern counties achieved independence.’ Only crypto-Com- 
munists, Mr. Pine concludes, could object to his pet scheme of 
replacing hereditary by life peerages. There must be more crypto- 
Communists in the House of Lords than one had thought. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Slinky Splendours 


Les Girts. By Constance Tomkinson. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 
MARGARET LANG—FASHION BuyeR. By Mary Delane. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
CONSTANCE TOMKINSON came to London from Canada before the 
war to be an actress. So as not to starve she became a chorus 
girl instead, graduating from a touring troupe of hoofers called 
The Millerettes, via the Folies Bergére, to the slinky splendours of 
the Basil Beautifuls. Concerning her adventures as a show girl 
she has written an extremely funny book. Though of intellectual 
tastes she is never condescending, and as ruefully eyes herself 
studying French history in the intervals at the Folies Bergére 
as she cheerfully observes the antics of The Millerettes travelling 
for days from Gothenburg to Paris wearing white trousers, fox 
furs and picture hats. She writes wittily and with a gaiety which 
all these show girls seem to have shared. They were always broke, 
RRA 
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always on the edge of a crisis, and even when their amorous 
gentlemen friends—whose national characteristics she so happily 
pinpoints and whose pidgin English she invariably copied so as 
not to hurt their feelings—showered them with gold cigarette 
cases and crocodile bags, they never had any cigarettes or money 
to put in them. 

Her descriptions are vivid, of crazy rehearsals in Munich, of 
the rigours of the can-can, of Roman suitors with ‘large boudoir 
eyes,’ of experiences in Holland where the diamond merchant 
she was urged to cultivate proved to be concerned Only with 
industrial diamonds, of French ‘digs’ where the coffee was 
‘sprinkled with little white handkerchiefs of boiled milk.’ Devoid 
of sentimentality or nostalgia, Miss Tomkinson looks back on 
her ostrich-feathered past in a way which is both ironic and 
kindly, and her book makes very stimulating reading. It js 
enchantingly illustrated by David Knight. 

Margaret Lang—Fashion Buyer is also a career story, one of a 
series edited by Mary Dunn to aid the young in choosing a job, 
It is, unfortunately, written in the form of a novel, or to be 
strictly truthful, a very talkative, homely, ‘Don’t decide in a hurry, 
lass’ novelette. To a grown-up this book is remarkably unappeal- 
ing, but presumably it was written for the adolescent, and 
embedded in the yards of jolly chat about Dad and Mums and 
Tony and the puppy the skilful teenager will perhaps be able to 
needle out what it is like to work in a store and what she needs 
in the way of stamina, tact and intelligence to proceed upward 
from there. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Out to Grass 


WILLIAM, OR More Loved THAN Lovinc. By Lord Sudley, 
(Chapman and Hall, 7s, 6d.) 
HERE is the self-portrait of a young man who has the courage of 
his convictions and the capacity to express them clearly, briefly 
and gracefully. William first appeared before the public twenty- 
three years ago, but he seems to have grown fresh rather than 
stale with the passage of time, as if he had been out to grass 
while the rest of the world has been ploughing through the mud. 

Though some of the charm of his confessions may be due, 
as Mr. Waugh points out in his preface, to their picture of a 
vanished world, their unheroic hero should arouse more sympathy 
now than in the days when leisure and financial security were 
easier to achieve. He expresses the perennial protest of the 
individual against the social forces operated to mould his speech 
and behaviour into a conventional shape—forces all the harder 
to resist if they are animated by love. In William’s case they are 
embodied in his friends and relations, high-minded aunts and 
uncles, gregarious young women, snobbish and ambitious young 
men. In his youth they impressed him and made him unhappy, 
but now, at the mature age of twenty-four he has seen through 
them and refuses to be hustled or browbeaten. He will not accept 
responsibility or ‘pull his weight in the boat,’ or read The Times 
all through every day, or get married. He has learnt how to play 
his mentors off against each other and thus to secure a quiet 
little corner for himself, where he is free from the tyranny of 
good form. He is strengthened by the perception that he is more 
loved than loving and is therefore immune to hostile criticism. 
The only drawback to this position is that he is afraid of hurting 
the feelings of those who love him and has to be much nicer 
to them than they are to him. He is most at ease in the company 
of his social and financial inferiors, or of people who put them- 
selves in the wrong, for he feels these are quite defenceless and 
entail no obligations on his part. 

Altogether, William is not the type we are taught to admire, 
but he will wake sympathetic echoes in many hearts. Social 
pressure is exerted by groups and parties rather than by families 
nowadays, but is all the more severe and harder to resist. William's 
example should encourage secret nonconformists, and from his 
confessions they can learn useful lessons in the noble art of 
self-defence. They may find it harder to imitate his candour and 
poise, his absence of boastfulness and false modesty and the 
deceptively simple style in which he imparts his experiences. 

PANSY PAKENHAM 
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The Mediterranean and Middle East 
VOLUME li 
by I. S. O. PLAYFAIR 


The immediate results of German intervention in this theatre in 
1941, at a time when the Italians were failing to hold off Allied 
pressure. Fully illustrated with maps, photographs, and diagrams. 
(History of the Second World War) 

“an eminently readable and accurate history which no student of war can afford 


to be without.”’ Times Literary Supplement 


35s. (post 1s. 5d.) 


Western Co-operation 


A concise account of the machinery created since World War II 
for co-operation between the Western Nations and of the results 
so far achieved. Indexed. 5s. (post 44d.) 


An illustrated review of trends in the design of industrial products. 
The May issue will commemorate the opening of the Design Centre 
in London by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

2s. 6d., monthly (post 44d.) 
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Investments of £1 to £5,000 (max.). 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal. 


Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel : MONarch 8985 








Gallipoli 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 
The ‘Reason Why’ of 1915 


One of the most important as well as one of the most 
absorbing books of our generation. 


Illustrated 21s. 


Noblesse Oblige 


Edited by NANCY MITFORD 
Illustrated by OSBERT LANCASTER 
30th thousand 


The Lord 
Have Mercy 


SHELLEY SMITH 
‘She has done it superlatively well.’—Times Lit. Supp. 
‘Beautifully written, well-controlled study.’—Spectator 


‘Tremendously exciting . . . highly recommended.’— 
ARTHUR MARSHALL (Broadcasting) 
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New Novels 


PETER VANSITTART’s The Game and the Ground (Max Reinhardt, 
12s. 6d.) is something that many novels claim to be and aren’t—a 
story of our time; a story, that is, that arises entirely from the 
pesuliar conditions of the last years, one that would scarcely make 
sense outside our present climate. Out of the post-war turmoil of 
some unspecified Central European country have arisen, in an 
unseemly scum, gangs of homeless and savage urchins, some few 
of which, sheltered but hardly softened, have been taken in by 
two brothers whose large country house they have turned into a 
camp. Two years the camp has existed when home comes a third 
brother, Nicky, a charmer from childhood with tales of a heroic 
war in the Resistance, but in fact,eit turns out, a pretty slimy 
Fascist record. This Nicky gains such a hold over the children 
that the place is in danger of compléte moral disintegration: the 
principle of the ‘hero’ being once established, he grows to toppling 
mythological proportions, and in the end, after he has refused to 
leave, is condemned by the tacit agreement of all the camp adults, 
and killed by his brothers. Life—of a sort—begins again. 

All this—its political overtones, its urgent contemporary 
symbols, its violence, the bestial conditions of mind and body in 
which so recently so much of Europe lived; its past, seen in the 
great house as a gracious but unimportant backcloth to the primi- 
tive present of gang-loyalty, knife-discipline, promiscuity, and 
animal high spirits; its careful balance of individual and political 
personalities—I find intensely interesting. What I quarrel with is 
Mr. Vansittart’s method, which, though it does not destroy, 
mitigates the effectiveness of what he has to say. The turgid, hit- 
and-miss arrangement of events, the thundery prose, at once 
obscure and spectacular, the frankly confusing passages of 
description—these occasionally help to conjure the groping, 
darkened world of the camp, but more often merely shroud the 
effort of penetration—if only for a glimpse of neo-Liberalism, 
European fashion, 1956, its weaknesses, ardours, disenchantment, 
and hope. 

Herman Wouk’s The City Boy (Cape, 15s.) cannot compare 
in scope with his (in fact later) Marjorie Morningstar, but it has 
the same sort of endless urban gusto in things and scenes and 
places and people, in meals and gatherings and talk and the over- 
laying of old with new. His city boy is again Jewish, a curious 
Bronx hero, being fat, studious, and teacher’s pet; an eleven-year- 
old with the unfortunate name of Herbie who likes red-headed 
girls, and food, and being top of the class, all about equally. His 
world is curiously adult, not so much an immature as a miniature 
version of the real world, in which love, politics, finance, and 
intrigue all play their important parts. The book’s best part takes 
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us to a children’s summer camp to which Herbie and his sister 
are enticed for an expensive summer: a warning to parents not 
to trust the evidence of children’s letters, which may be written 
under the mesmeric power of a supper of sausages and ice-cream, 
Mr. Wouk, come to think of it, is pretty mesmeric himself, and 
though you may afterwards wonder what was so enthralling 
about his book, there’s no denying, at the time of reading him, his 
glittering eye and the rest of the hypnotic  story-teller’s 
paraphernalia. 

Which is not the case with Vilhelm Moburg, whose massive 
saga about the peasant emigrations from Sweden to America a 
century ago, The Emigrants (Max Reinhardt, 15s.), the first of 
his novels to reach us in English, is an immensely laborious work 
but not—to my taste at least—very enthralling. All the same, if 
you are prepared to take it slowly, to gear your pace to the rate 
of its action, and to accept from the start all sorts of folksy asides 
and illustrative stories to hold up what action there is, then you 
will at least start off in a fit state of mind to appreciate its rugged 
qualities. And a dignified, impressive enough book it is, with 
something compassionate and even heroic about its scope and 
sweep. Yet my heart involuntarily sank when, having taken 366 
large pages on the journey to America, the emigrants stepped 
ashore in the last paragraph, closely followed by a note to say 
that ‘The Emigrants is the first volume of a planned trilogy.’ Only 
a foretaste, in fact. 

A welcoming blast on my critical trumpet for Audrey Mayall, 
who, in The Changing Prospect (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), has pro- 
duced a thoroughly professional first novel—a study in what you 
might call social temperaments, being concerned with the circular 
effects of environment on temperament and vice versa. Edith— 
the story's ‘I’—is the product of seedy Bohemianism: father a 
failed writer, mother a touring actress, sister on the lunatic fringe 
of literature, and a childhood of endlessly changing digs, financial 
insecurity, and social ‘unbelonging.’ Along comes Arnold, 
prosperous, agreeable, not too dull, and proposes; and whisks 
Edith, eager to be taken to its cosy bosom, off to meet the family 
in Yorkshire. But, alas, things there are far from cosy, and Miss 
Mayall gives as grisly a picture of English domesticity of the sort 
as ever I came across—the large draughty house, the dogs demand- 
ing endless rainy exercise, the fat schoolgirl daughter, the dullness, 
the suspicion of outsiders, social or temperamental, the dislike of 
charm, warmth, or spontaneity, the peculiar upper-middle-class 
coldness of manner and even of temperament. Beside it, even 
Edith’s gaol-bird father and feckless mother acquire a contrasting 
charm, and Edith herself, torn between her longing for stability 
(in the person of Arnold) and love (in the person of still another 
unpublished author, met rather improbably in the middle of the 
moors), succumbs in the end to love and (perhaps) squalor—or 
perhaps not, for she seems a determined young person who might 
yet push her Harry into the Arts Council or the BBC. Whatever 
the outcome, it all adds up to something extremely competent— 
at once polished and (in a sidelong sort of way) passionate, a rare 
combination at this stage, and quite lethally accurate without, 
praise heaven, taking those obvious pot-shots at society that we 
meet so often and so tediously among the ladies. 

Frederic Raphael, another young beginner, has far less sure a 
touch, and his Obbligato (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.), though gay and 
high-spirited, is too frenetically eager to amuse. Occasionally, 
crooners being a moderately good target for farce, it does, but the 
single joke is spread rather thinly, like school sugar over a large 
expanse of porridge. There is something very engaging, though, 
about Mr. Raphael’s style, which makes me hope for a better joke 
to expend itself on next time. , 

Roland Gant’s Five of a Kind (Cape, 15s.) is a routine sort of 
war book, exciting but banal, about the fortunes of five men who 
momentarily come together in a PoW camp and exchange 
addresses, as in those innumerable stories about schoolgirls who 
agree to compare notes after ten years of life. Well-constructed, 
energetic, plausible; with a dullish style but fascinating facts it 
makes good, tough reading, not for schoolgirls, but with no very 


profound conclusions, just the same. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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DISINFLATION IN AMERICA 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wat is happening in the American 
economy is always of great importance for 
ourselves and particularly so at the present 
time. I had been kidding myself that Mr 

Macmillan could afford to take some risks 
with his disinflation policy, that is, err on 
the savage side and perhaps double un- 
employment temporarily, because the 
American boom would last until 1957 and 
boost our rising dollar exports. But I am 
not so sure today that there will not be an 
American recession on the top of a Mac- 
millan recession. The three-day shut-down 
at all the General Motors plants and at 
two of Chrysler is unprecedented for May: 
it is the more significant because it has 
followed on short-time working in these 
and the Ford Motor plants. The usually 
buoyant spring market for new cars has 
disappeared. Stocks at the end of April 
were 900,000 against 679,000 on April 30, 
1955, a rise of nearly a third. Production 
last week was 110,000 units against over 
177,000 in the same week lasi year, a drop 
of 37 per cent. Meanwhile the farm 
depression continues and orders for farm 
equipment have slumped. Nor is consumer 
buying showing the increase it should. The 
index of industrial production has been 
more or less stagnant since last September 
and ‘the gross national product was only 
very slightly higher in the first quarter than 
in the last quarter of 1955—mainly on 
account of higher prices. According to the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
the production index has stopped rising for 
two reasons—first because the demand for 
motor-cars, farm implements, synthetic 
fibres and some other consumer goods has 
declined, secondly because the industries 
which have more orders than they can 
supply, such as steel, aluminium, cement, 
paper, nickel, copper, etc., cannot increase 
their output as they are short of labour 
and capacity. The demand for steel is exces- 
sive because consumers fear higher prices 
in August when the labour contracts expire 
and new wages are negotiated. This 
stocking-up of steel makes the present 
boom decidedly unstable. There appears to 
be a general stocking-up movement—in 
materials and goods in  process—in 
anticipation of a rise in wages and prices. 
When this movement comes to an end a 
temporary’ recession seems inevitable. It 
could, however, be of short duration if 
there is a further increase in business 
spending on new factories and equipment. 
At the moment expenditures on plant and 
equipment are estimated at $35 billion this 
year, an increase of 22 per cent. over the 
record figure of 1955. Yet regardless of the 
Possibility of a recession by the year end, 
the Federal Reserve Board are doing their 
best to curb these capital expenditures by 
dearer money! 

* * * 

Naturally this ‘bankers’ ramp,’ as it 
would be called over here, is causing a 
storm in press and Congress. Unlike our 
own Central Bank, the Federal Reserve 
Board is independent of the Treasury. The 
President appoints the Board of Governors 
and the Chairman and leaves them to 
manage money as a separate agency of 
Government. Mr. Eisenhower recently told 
& press conference that ‘it would be a 


mistake to make the FRB definitely respon- 
sible to the political head of the State. This 
did not prevent Mr. Humphrey, the secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Mr. Burns, the 
chairman of his Council of Economic 
Advisers, from objecting strongly when the 
New York Reserve Bank recently raised its 
discount rate for the fifth time in twelve 
months to 2} per cent. But Mr. Martin, the 
chairman of the FRB, is jealous of his 
position and will not allow politics in this 
election year to influence his money 
decisions. He believes that excessive bor- 
rowing, industrial bottlenecks, rising wages 
and increases in wholesale prices are 
evidence of inflation, that people are trying 
to get out of the economy more than it can 
presently produce. He points to the fall in 
the bond market—high-grade bond issues 
are now on a 33 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
yield basis—as proof that the demand for 
loans to finance the huge capital expendi- 
ture programmes of private businesses is 
running ahead of the supply of savings. 
The amount of consumer credit outstand- 
ing has risen by nearly 20 per cent. in the 
past twelve months (mostly due to instal- 
ment buying) while house mortgage 
indebtedness has increased by nearly 15 
per cent. Here is sufficient justification, he 
argues, for putting up borrowing rates 
which are still not high by British standards. 
When the demand for credit increases, 
obviously its price (the rate of interest) 
must rise. It seems that Mr. Martin and his 
colleagues have the best banking reasons 
in the world for making money dearer. Yet 
between Mr. Martin, with his dear money, 
and Mr. Humphrey, with his huge budget 
surplus—now estimated at $2,000 million— 
there is the danger that the American 
economy will muddle its way into a reces- 
sion. We must hope that it will be a slight 
recession—after the pattern of all the post- 
war recessions—and that it will not affect 
the British export trade to any serious 
extent. But if I were Mr. Macmillan trying 
to secure a £300 million surplus on our 
international account I would begin to feel 
very uneasy. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 
THE present reaction in industrial equity 
shares should remind the investor that, 
technically, this is still a bear market. The 
recent recovery in the index from 170 to 
over 193—nearly half the previous fall— 
had made some optimists hope that this 
might be the beginning of a bull market, 
especially as the City is inclined to think 
that wage inflation will beat the Chancel- 
lor’s disinflation. But the market has not yet 
discounted the unfavourable effects upon 
industrial profits which will result from the 
rise in wages eating into profit margins. By 
this time next year a large number of divi- 
dends will certainly be disappointing. The 
bulls were caught out last week over the 
dividend on WIGGINS TEAPE, Which was 
unchanged at 174 per cent. although on 
a larger capital. The shares have fallen 
sharply by 4s. to 62s. 9d. Yet, here was a 
case where the rise in operating costs had 
been offset to some extent by higher prices. 


(Continued on page 701) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





VINE PRODUCTS 
RECORD SALES OF V.P. WINES 
THe 30th annual general meeting of Vine 
Products, Ltd., was held on May 10 at 

Surbiton. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Marchwood, M.B.E., 
chairman and managing director, in the course 
of his speech said: The year 1955, which 
marked the 50th anniversary of the foundation 
of your company, was another milestone in its 
long record of progress. Regrettably it also 
marked the retirement from day-to-day 
management of Mr. Alexander Mitsotakis, 
under whose able guidance the fortunes of 
your company have prospered so abundantly. 
He also elected to retire from the chairman- 
shit but has been re-appointed vice-chairman, 
a position which he has now occupied under 
no fewer than five chairmen. 

During the year under review Vine Products 
and its subsidiary companies reached a new 
peak in sales even surpassing the previous 
record figure achieved in the Coronation year 
of 1953. 

It is, I think, a matter for congratulation 
that despite an average increase of 40% in 
the cost of almost all our raw materials and 
bottling materials since 1947, and although 
carriage costs have gone up by double that 
amount, the price to the public of V.P. “Point” 
Brand Wines has not been raised since the 
Interim Budget of that year. This has been 
achieved solely by cutting production costs 
and increasing sales. 

In the export field sales continued to expand 
and V.P. British Wines are now marketed in 
no less than 42 territories overseas—a truly 
remarkable achievement and one for which 
our Export Department deserves the utmost 


credit. 
BRITVIC FRUIT JUICES 

Sales of BritviC Fruit Juices have also 
reached their highest-ever figure, due mainly 
to their acknowledged unrivalled quality aided 
by the exceptionally good summer weather 
experienced, but unfortunately, as a result of 
indiscriminate and ill-considered price-cutting, 
the profit margin was considerably reduced. 
To meet these new circumstances, it was 
decided to centralise production at Chelsford, 
where the new Widford factory, the largest 
unit of its kind in the country, is now in full 
production. 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a profit before taxation of £712,247, an 
increase of £26,449 over that of 1954, which 
was the best result achieved by your Company 
up to that date. The profit after taxation shows 
an increase of £78,367. This further increase 
is due to the recovery of Excess Profits Tax 
resulting from the settlement of the Deferred 
Maintenance claim and the reduction in the 
rate of Income Tax in the 1955 Budget. I am 
pleased to say that all our subsidiary com- 
panies have contributed to this increase in 
profit. 

Revenue reserves have increased by 
£240,629, which is evidence of the continued 
strength of your company. The increase in the 
value of fixed assets, amounting to £324,196, 
is, in the main, a reflection of the regrouping 
and centralising of BritviC Limited for 
efficient production. This was envisaged by my 
predecessor in his speech last year and was put 
in hand before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced his measure for curtail- 
ing capital expenditure. Facilities are avail- 
able for the completion of this development, 
which, it is hoped, will be accomplished during 
the current year. 

That expenditure has had some effect on the 
liquid position insofar that, although the cur- 
rent assets are this year higher by £116,725, 
the current liabilities have at the same time 
risen by £300,472. All in all, I think you will 
agree with me that the accounts show a very 
satisfactory position. 

The report was adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS IN ALL ASPECTS OF 
BP GROUP’S OPERATIONS 


THe forty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Che British Petroleum Company Limited will 
be held on June 7 at Britannic House, Finsbury 
Circus, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. B. R. 
Jackson: 

During 1955 substantial progress was made 
in all aspects of the BP group’s operations. 
Our total sales increased by 15 per cent., crude 
oil production by 25 per cent., and refining 
throughput by 23 per cent., while exploration 
and marketing og me were further diversi- 
lied and extended. The Company thus played 
a full part in meeting the free world’s expand- 
ing demand for petroleum, which increased by 
11 per cent. in 1955, continuing the post-war 
trend which has resulted in a doubling of world 
consumption of oil products in the last ten 
years. 

The roots of this strong demand lie not only 
in the growth of industrial activity and 
improving standards of living; they also, in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, lie in the more limited 
capacity for increasing output of the other 
major sources of energy, especially coal. There 
is every indication that this combination of 
factors will maintain the post-war rate of 
expansion in world petroleum consumption 
until nuclear power becomes available to sup- 
plement world energy resources on a sub- 
stantial scale. Thus in the next ten years the 
world petroleum industry may well be again 
called upon to double its present output. The 
rate of expansion can be expected to continue, 
as now, to be greater in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, where this Company mainly operates; 
and the Middle East oil-producing territories, 
in which we have so substantial a position, are 
expected to contribute an increasingly large 
proportion of the world’s requirements. 

[he discovery, production, refining, trans- 
portation and distribution to the consumer of 
the oil supplies needed to meet such a future 
demand can only be achieved by large-scale 
capital expenditure on the facilitics necessary 
for each of these operations. The oil industry 
generally, and the BP group as one of its 
major components, will have to provide for 
the greater part of this expenditure from its 
own resources. If the industry is to maintain 
its record of meeting <ll consumers’ needs, the 
performance of the task which lies ahead of 
it will require both adequate economic price- 
levels and the continued ploughing back of a 
high proportion of earnings to finance future 
growth. 


PRODUCTION AND REFINING 

Our total crude oil production in 1955 was 
46,000,000 tons, over 9,000,000 tons more than 
in 1954, the increase being mainly due to 
larger production in Iran and Kuwait. 

Our total refinery throughput in 1955 was 
29,500,000 tons, 5,500,000 tons more than in 
1954, This increase was mainly due to 1955 
being the first complete operating year of Aden 
refinery, and the first operating year of 
Kwinana refinery in Western Australia, com- 
missioned in February 1955; also to our share 
of processing at Abadan during its first com- 
plete year’s operation under the Consortium 
agreement of October, 1954. 

In Great Britain, the total throughput of our 
Kent, Llandarcy, and Grangemouth refineries 
decreased by some 2,000,000 tons to 8,500,000 
tons; this being due to the major increases in 
offtake from Aden, Kwinana and Abadan 


replacing the uneconomically routed products 
which had, during the last four years, to be 
drawn from the United Kingdom ‘refineries to 
assist in the supply of our Eastern markets. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 

The BP group’s sales of crude oil and refined 
products in 1955 attained the record level of 
48 million tons, an increase of more than 
6 million tons or 15 per cent. over the 1954 
total. To this increase crude oil sales con- 
tributed some 24 million tons, and refined 
products sales nearly 4 million tons. 

In the United Kingdom, total demand for 
petroleum products expanded by nearly 10 per 
cent. in 1955. In the case of fuel oil the increase 
was over 20 per cent., a plain indication of 
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its rapidly expanding contribution to the 
energy needs of this country. 

We have continued to strengthen and expand 
our direct ‘marketing outlets; the capital 

expenditure involved is well justified by the 
increased assurance which it gives us of cop. 
tinuity of offtake. 

The international coverage of BP Aviation 
Service and our sales of aviation fuels are 
steadily expanding. 

The BP International Oil Bunkering Service, 
now in its thirty-sixth year of Operation, is 
established at more than 160 ports on world 
shipping trade routes. 

Sales of our lubricants have increased very 
satisfactorily. BP Energol brands have been 
introduced successfully in the following new 
areas: Portugal, Spanish- Morocco, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, British and French West Africa, Ice- 
land and Madeira. Our new motor oil, BP Ener- 
gol Visco-Static, has established itself in a fore- 
most position as a multigrade oil in the United 
Kingdom, on the Continent and in Australia, 
Good progress also continues to be made in 
the international marine oil market. 

fhe work of our Research and Development 
Department has been further extended during 
the year, with particular emphasis on ensuring 
the highest quality of all our products. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


RECORD DIAMOND SALES IN 1955 


DEMAND STILL OUTSTRIPS INCREASED PRODUCTION 
eoteneen 
diamond industry, 


Tue following extracts are from the statement 
by. the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
which has been circulated with the annual 
report and accounts: The Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account shows that the Group 
Profit for the year, after providing £8,305,010 
for taxation, was £21,055,711. The net profit 
attributable to your Company was £18,616,909 
(£15,253,980 in 1954.) 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet showed 
total assets of £139,098,339. Included in this 
total was an amount of £15,545,060, being the 
net excess of cost of investments in subsidiary 
companies over their nominal value less 
amounts written off and after adjustment on 
consolidation. Against this excess, however, 
Capital Reserves totalled £40,336,827. Current 
Assets, Loans to other Companies and Invest- 
ments totalled £92,599,862 and exceeded all 
liabilities to the public by £71,502,043 
(£64,058,702 at the end of 1954). 

In addition, the Group held a stock of 
diamonds valued at £5,546,684 on the basis of 
cost of production in the case of the Mining 
Companies and cost or market value, which- 
ever was the lower, in the case of the Diamond 
Corporation, and a stock of Mining Stores 
and Materials valued at £1,582,279. 

it will thus be seen that the Group has con- 
siderable financial reserves which, together 
with the £15,000,000 capital resources of the 
trading companies, not only provide a strong 
protection to the diamond trade under -ali 
a contingencies, but allow your 

Company to continue to play an important 
part in the mining and industrial development 
ot the Country. 

The Group has very valuable investments 
in varied undertakings not in any way con- 
nected with the diamond industry. An analysis 
of the Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses 
that the value of these investments, based on 
market price in the case of quoted securities 
and the book value of other’, plus loans to 


unconnected with the 
and the Group cash assets 
£73,339,394 (1954— 


similarly 
less liabilities totalled 
£70,709,770). 


PROSPECTS OF THE DIAMOND TRADE 


The diamond market was extremely active 
throughout 1955, and the sales made by the 
Central Selling Organisation reached a record 
figure of £74,288,695, consisting of £50,253,947 
of gem diamonds and £24,034,748 of indus- 
trials. This was £4,626,769 more than the 
previous highest annual sales in 1952. 

As I stated in my review last year, the 
demand for gem diamonds continues to be 
greater than production, and this is still the 
case, notwithstanding the increased production 
in the year under review from The Consoli- 
dated Diamond Mines of South West Africa, 
Limited, which I envisaged last year. A full 
year’s operation at the increased output will 
improve the supply position to some extent. 
The new large-scale treatment plant at 
Williamson Diamonds Limited in Tanganyika. 
which comes into operation this year, should 
also help to alleviate the shortage of gem 
diamonds. 

I confidently expect sales of gem diamonds 
in the current year to continue at the high 
rate which we have achieved in recent years, 
and consequently I look to the future with 
confidence 

The long-term forecast of industrial diamond 
sales is, to a great extent, influenced by the 
stockpiling purchases by the United States 
authorities, and as these will continue anyhow 
during 1956, I therefore foresee satisfactory 
sales. But I must repeat once again that when 
stockpiling purchases cease we will be faced 
with overproduction, and additional outlets 
must be found. It is with this in view that 
your Company continues to take the lead in 
the research field in its efforts to find addi- 
tional outlets for industrial diamonds. 
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COMPANY NOTES—cont. from page 699 
on —— 


The mere maintenance of dividends by 
such important companies as BABCOCK AND 
WILCOX, WHITBREAD BREWERY and BRISTOL 
AEROPLANE, in spite of increases in the net 
profits and, in the case of the last, a huge 
order book, suggests that dividend restraint 
is now becoming the order of the day. The 
average dividend yield on the industrial 
index is now 5.6 per cent., which cloaks 
the fact that many ‘blue chips’ yield not 
much more than 4 per cent. and some even 
less. The market will have to fall much 
farther to tempt the insurance companies 
te buy. 
* * 

Another restricting influence has been 
the fall in Wall Street. This has chiefly 
aflected oil and copper shares. The worst 
of American interest in British shares is its 
fickleness. Buying flares up and then sud- 
denly stops. BRITISH PETROLEUM was 
pushed up to 160s. (on the dividend mis- 
take) and is now down to 133s. 6d., SHELL 
up to 181s. and is now 172s. BURMAH OIL is 
fortunately only indirectly affected. Its 
dividend of 174 per cent. exceeded market 
expectations. As the company received on 
its vast holding of British Petroleum only 
the final dividend for 1954 and the interim 
for 1955, shareholders can look forward to 
higher earnings and dividends for 1956. 
Actually the extra cost of the Burmah 
distribution was less than the extra income 
from its oil investments, and it is not un- 
reasonable to look for a more liberal 
distribution of profits when the company’s 
new refinery near Bombay and its natural 
gas field in Pakistan are fully working. At 
86s. 6d. to yield over 4 per cent. Burmah 
Oil are very reasonably valued. By contrast 
the maintained dividend on the larger 
capital of CANADIAN EAGLE was below 
market expectations and the shares have 
fallen to 56s. 9d. (for the bearer). Frankly 
| was disappointed because the rise in 
tanker freight rates, the increased tonnage 
and the larger volume of sales had led me 
to think that there would a substantial in- 
crease in the dividend. Nevertheless the 
outlook is promising and on any further 
fall to around a 4 per cent. yield basis the 
shares would be attractive. 

* * * 

The slump in copper shares has been 
quite severe. RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN, 
which not so long ago was over 63, is 
now down to 5}, giving a yield of over 
1} per cent. before allowing for Dominion 
income-tax relief. The sharp fall in the 
price of the metal from over £440 to £350 
per ton has upset the market, but it must 
be borne in mind that when copper was high 
fon account of strikes, etc.) producers’ 
dividends were never increased as they 
might have been and should be maintained 
at present levels even if the price of the 
metal recedes farther. Shareholders should 
not, therefore, be too alarmed. Anxiety 
Should be felt rather by holders of DE 
BEERS. Diamond sales will surely fall on 
any American recession and the recent 
exhibition of the synthetic diamonds made 
by General Electric has cast doubts on the 
future of the real gems. De Beers have 
fallen from 6% this year to 43 and at this 
price would return over 10 per cent. if 
dividends were maintained at 200 per cent. 
The market is obviously beginning to dis- 
count a dividend cut. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THERE are a number of lovely wild blooms that 
are rarely if ever brought into the house, 
among them, blackthorn, crab apple, gorse, 
and hawthorn, which is said to be an unlucky 
thing to have indoors in any case. One might 
think that this is largely because houseproud 
women have for generations banned these 
things, and perhaps this is true, for they all 
shed petals quickly and none of them lasts. 
The primrose, on the other hand, is gathered 
from the hedgeside, and from the sheltered 
meadow and the open wood the delicate cow- 
slip is often snatched as soon as it appears. 
I met a man the other day who had a basketful 
of cowslips which, he explained, were going 
to be made into wine, and it struck me that to 
make wine from the flower is perhaps better 
than arranging it in vases, for, away from the 
soft light of the wood and the shelter of the 
meadow grasses, it is a sad flower, protesting 
its violation by wilting. Cowslip wine is potent 
stuff, as I know well, having sampled most of 
the brews that can be made from wild flowers. 
The wine gives more pleasure than the sight of 
a wilting flower, but nothing can equal the 
beauty of a cowslip in its natural setting, the 
wild apple blossom in the hedge, or the black- 
thorn flowering in the thicket. 


MOUNTAIN PONIES 

A pair of young mountain ponies, as alert 
as deer, stood in the gorse at the foot of the 
hill, watching as I approached along the rough 
track. Their mothers were missing, and 
probably they had gone a hundred yards or 
so to drink at a water-hole in the hollow. I 
fancied that I might get close to the foals as 
they stood without attempting to run while I 
stepped quietly and slowly towards them. In 
a minute or two I might have reached out to 
one that sniffed and stretched its neck forward, 
but all at once there was a disturbance some 
yards away. A mare had come up from a 
depression in the rocks. Both foals whirled and 
dashed away, seeming to be in danger of break- 
ing their legs at every bound. Last autumn I 
saw the mares of this small herd and they were 
obviously in foal. Soon, no doubt, the owners 
will be out to count their investment and cal- 
culate the profit to be made when the ponies 
can be lured down to feed in the hard weather 
next winter. The youngsters will then be cut 
out and sold in the market, 


THE THUMPER 


The man who had been busy thumping back 
the stones and soil in the hole where they have 
been laying our new water main paused and 
said, ‘You'll be a bit fed up with us lot, eh?’ 
I said, as politely as I could, that I was not, and 
added that they had all worked very hard at 
the job. ‘Oh, it’s just another job,’ he said, 
giving the road a thump with the thumper, an 
implement that had an engine tucked away in 
it somewhere and produced these thumping 
spasms by releasing exhaust gas. The thumps 
stopped again. ‘Don’t you ever worry about 
that thing coming down on your foot?’ I 
asked, for it seemed a great risk. ‘Not often,’ 
he said with a grin and then, seeing his fore- 
man coming, thumped off at a good speed. 
At midday we found ourselves wondering what 
had happened. I could hear a cow lowing and 
a hushing sound that was the breeze in the 
trees across the road. It seemed very unnatural, 
this peace at the end of ten days of pneumatic 
drills, rumbling compressors and, of course, 
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the thumper. We had evidently started to live 
with the thing. Fhe thumper, I fancy, had gone 
on, like a monster, thumping its way to the 
back of beyond with the man at the handle 
astonishing everyone, as he had me, with the 
artistry with which he avoided flattening out 
his own feet. 


CUCUMBERS 

Ridge cucumbers are worth growing when 
one has no glass-house, and one of the best 
varieties is King of the Ridge. Regular water- 
ing, the application of lawn-clippings and, 
when the fruits fill out, the frequent use of the 
knife, all help to maintain a supply. Seedlings 
raised now should be planted out early in June. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 50, A, SOTTACCHI 

BLACK (6 men) Wuite to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Guidelli: Q-R 2, 
threat R xX Kt P. 
wre k & 
RM BR Fé sn 
Kt (B 5)-Q 3; 2 
On Bh Bi<ee 
Kt (K 5)-Q 3; 2 
Ree & 2. as 
Kt-K 4; 2 Kt x P. 
1... Kt-B3;2Q x Kt P. Fine example of 
Kt interference by one of the most famous of 
twO-move composers. 


Far advanced pawns are sometimes a source 
of weakness, sometimes of strength: usually they 
are a tactical advantage in the middle game, 
since they cramp the opposition, but when forces 
are reduced they may become a liability, as they 
can often be attacked and won. It is therefore 
a matter of nice judgement to decide whether 
or not to saddle oneself with one—or to permit 
this mixed blessing to the opponent. In the 
following game Black pushes boldly on, and his 
judgement is triumphantly justified, 

White, V. Mikenas Black, A. KHAZIN 
Opening, English 
-K 3 IS Kt(4)-K5 Kt x Ke 
16 Kt x Kt B-K 7 
‘ Kt-Kt 5 
Q x Kt 
P-B 5! 














WHITE (7 men) 


al =~ 
1 
cs 
~ 


B-B4 


ORFOFO 
e x 
Degegry te 


ait 
wOoxxxx 


Bl 
~Kt 5 


R-Q1 


ch 

(a) As sequel shows, the knight is a target here: better, 
therefore, 5 P-K 3. 

(b) 7 P-Q 4, B-Kt S!; 8 P-K 2, P x P, B-Kt 5 gives 
Black a strong initiative. 7 P-K Kt 3 is probably best. 

(c) 8 Kt-Kt 5 comes to much the same thing, as knight 
will go to R 3 and B 4, anyway 

(d) Excellent judgement—this pawn is safer than it looks. 

(e) 13 Kt-R 4 is better, meeting B—Kt 5 by P-B 3 and 
preventing the bishop from reaching K 7 

(f) Or 19 B x Q Kt P, Q R-Kt 1; 20 B-Kt 3, P-B 5 
with ample compensation tor the pawn—nevertheless, I 
would have been inclined as White to try this: one may as 
well have something to show ior a poor position. 

(g) 20Q x P Q x Q; 21 P x QO. B-K1 5!; 22 B-Q Bl, 
Q R-B 1 with much the betier game. 

(h) Natural but fatal, but whatever he does the position 
‘s very poor. P-K R 3 is relatively best, reducing the 
pressure a little. 

(i) 23 Q-B 3, Q x P ch; leads to similar position to 
that in the game. 

(/) This must have been a thunderbolt. 
25K x Q?? then 25... B-B ch; 26 Q-Q 4, B x Q mate. 

(k) Better 27 Resigns. If 27 Q-R 1 or K 5, then 27... 
R x P wins in a move or two 

@ 29K x Q, B-B 4 ch; 30 K-R 1, R-B 8 ch; 31 B-B 1, 

x B ch, and Black is a piece and pawn ahead with 
more (pawns) to come. 


SeNK COMI AUS 
~ 


QFOKPTAVIUAD 
Orn 

xx 

7O™ 


Of course, it 





The Amazing Marriage 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 324 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 


A schoolboy of my acquaintance stated in an examination that Charles Il was married 


to ‘Catherine of Uganda.’ 
marriage took place 


Competitors were asked to imagine that this interesting 
and to submit either an extract from a nuptial ode by a contempo- 


rary poet or an extract from Pepys’s Diary describing the ceremony. 


One disadvantage of setting Spectator 
competitions is that one always wants to 
enter for one’s own competition! | 
imagined Milton invoking all the nymphs 
of Africa’s streams and lakes 
(Nyasa and Nyanza, where the sun 
Wakes huge Behemoth from his oozy bed) 

and revelling in geographical polysyllables 
I was rather disappointed that nobody took 
that particular line. However, most of the 
other obvious themes — the Song of 
Solomon, the Queen of Sheba and 
Cleopatra—were duly exploited, and there 
were several passable imitations of each of 
the three poets suggested, as well as one of 
Henry Vaughan by Adrienne Gascoigne 
The Pepys entries were, I thought, the least 
successful. They missed, somehow, the 
sprightliness and zest (sometimes conveyed 
by interjections) of the diarist, who would, 
I am sure, have enjoyed the occasion 
hugely, despite compunctions, Guy Hadley 
and Douglas Hawson were the best of a 
moderate lot. I quote from the latter: 

And one Sir J. Bull did offer in a loud 
voice to wager England had another Black 
Prince within the twelvemonth 
I recommend prizes of two guineas each 

to P.M. and Rhoda Tuck Pook, and 
one guinea each to Shok and P. W. R. Foot 
(one of whose lines I have ventured to alter 
slightly). Commendation to those named 
and to Iris St. Hill Mousley, ‘Katy,’ K 
Sprigge, Trooper Jones, Jennifer Plowman 
and A. M. Sayers. 


PRIZES 
(P. M.) 


AFTER MILTON 
Dark pearl on Ethiop’s brow, 
A King doth wear thee now! 


Thy swart effulgence at his Bosom shining 
Hands whose ancestral guile 
Hath charmed Great Crocodile 
Love's flow’ry noose about his neck are 
twining, 
While mammoth tuskers bear them Home 
And trump and tom-tom sound to glittering 
Spire and Dome. 
In this their Nuptial bed 
Two nations now are wed 
Whose scions. from fals Prejudice abstain 
ing. 
Two tongues as one shall speke 
And turn a dappled Cheke 
Convention’s Bonds for Brotherhood dis 
daining: 
Then, Nature’s own in thought and gesture, 
Man shall be free and doff unkindness with his 
vesture. 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
AFTER DRYDEN 

The ululating horn and festal gong 
Obstreperous drown the organ’s pensive song 
At length proclaim the drums— 
‘The new Candace comes!’ 
The royal virgin, veiled, appears; her dusky 

vestals now 
Uplift the chaste obscurance, and reveal a 

beauteous brow 
Whose tincture Nature’s self has painted on 
Jetly emblazoned by the Ethiop sun 
See where the modest lash its curtain dips 
On docile orbs and clear; 
She smiles, and pearls appear 
Between the moist embrasures of her lips 
Irked by the tardy tlme’s undue expense, 
Th’ espoused monarch urges on the rite: 
Counting the hours to the enraptured night 
He bids the frowning prelates to commence. 

(SHOK) 
AFTER DRYDEN 
The glowing Serpent of Old Nile 
Storm’d Casar’s Heart and Anthony’s: but, 
when vain 
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‘Gainst cold Octavian'’s Roman Brest her 
smile, 
Base Lyfe did she disdayne, 
And rather woo’d the Aspe: 
Pile 
Her Spirit Phenix-like now bursts its Tombe: 
In CATHERINE hail we Cleopatra's youthful} 
bloom! 


but from her 


Great CHARLES in ardent Joy, to find 

No more to this cold Isle his gen’rous Flame 

(That seeks vast tropick Empire) is confin'd 

Hastens to meet the Dame 

Who breathes Sabwan Spyce, with Gold 

entwin'd 

Her Ethiop Locks in darkling Majesty, 

So Britain's Monarch, wont to rule the Seq 
With genial nuptial Bonds a Continent takes 

in Fee! 
(P. W. R. FOOT) 
AFTER DRYDEN 

1 to Uganda’s Kate my praises sing, 
And add my lute to silver bells that ring, 
Here on the Thames the royal barge doth glide, 
Our Sovereign Lord brings home his dusky 

bride 
Kate’s night-black beauty dims the brightest 

day, 
As she in loin cloth steps her ebon way; 
Now gleams the ivoried ring from nostril 

spread 
And nodding poppies consecrate her head; 
The envious throng loud acclamations make 
As shapes of England’s future empire take. 
But more than wonder shall she now impose, 
The courtly mode decrees the ring in nose. 
So to the nuptial feast; the tom-toms throb 
As Courtly ladies in their grass skirts bob. 
Thus revelry shall long outrun the sun 
And sable night make black and white as one, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 327 
Set by J. M. Sinclair 
Competitors are asked to name three 
occasions which Max might have illustrated 
hut didn't (e.g., The Atheneum hears of the 
death of Little Nell; the Proust family takes 
the Méséglise walk). Prize: six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 327,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC], 
must be received by May 29. Result on 
June 8, 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 888 


ACROSS 





DOWN 


Suitable material, perhaps tor tl " 
ifebriate’s garment of repentance (7) 
Flowery ending to a legend is perilot 
(7) 

9 It goes all the way round (5 

10 Bugle call more terse than : 
title (6, 3). 

11 Cornelia’s sons were hers, she sé 

12 It’s magnetic when women in unif 
encircle the region (8) 

14 When, in the opinion of Theseu 
might take a bush for a bear (5) 

15 One turned back to hold 
omnibus (9) 

18 Not what Swinburne meant 
before Sunrise’ (9) 

20 Given a line one can calculate 
Travel with Noah? W 70 
that’s sound enough (8 

24 Be a dog and make it a wine 
Not a batsman making cut for 
(9). 

27 With fifty a hit 1s made in 
To convert a taxicab dot 
the goddess (7) 

29 Not ‘A’ teams evidently | 

Two prizes will be awarded: a copy ot the De Lux« 

and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded 
opened after noon on May 29 and addressed 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionar) 


shop 


eaitior 


New b 


7 Add a thousand to the ram in brief (9). 


§ Doctor and seaman ‘n melancholy 


Crossword No 


Evasive action in the air by a Scot | 
great fun (4, 5) 

The fairy’s transformation (7). 

Has talent as he can disclose (9). 

It seems a lethal garment in the north 
(4) 

Evidently not the 

one guessing (5. 5). 


mount that keep 
Dynamo in reverse—or is it? (5). 
Jungle crown prince? (4, 3). 

Stroke is cui here (5) 

Might it be the phrenologist on safari 
(4-6) 

He makes corn deals (9). 

‘To thy high —— become a sod’ 
(Keats) (7) 

This must have called tor 
order so to speak (7). 
Aircraftman Eddie did his stuff (5) 
(Tennyson 


a standing 


One far-off divine 
5) 











partnership (4) 


9 Chambers’s ITwenticth Century Dictionary 


to the senders of the first two correct solution 


$88. 99 Gower St.. Longon. WC! 


ersion, ls recommended fo’ Cro »words Sussex. 


Solution on June } 


Ihe winners of Crossword N« 
Leamington Spa 


Solution to No. 886 on page 704 


886 are: Mrs. M. M. Davis, Ladbroke, 
and Lapy WiILES, Holywell, East Hoathly, Lews 
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sPECTATOR, 
Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers ls. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
AUSTRALIA—CANBERRA UNIVERSITY 

















COLLEGE. Applications are invited for 
appointment to the CHAIR OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. The ‘salary for a Professor is 
£43,000 per annum. Further particulars 
conditions of appointment. and the sum 
mary form which must accompany applica 
tions, may be obtained from the Secretary 
Association of Univers of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 G n "Sai are, London 
W.C 1, Applications s n 23rd June 
1956 

BRC requires assistan in European Talks 
Department Work involves writing and 
commissioning talk hiefly on current 
affairs, to be broadcast in translation to 
European unt ind in English to th 
English Servi to I t Extensive know 
ledge of fore I nd of Continent of 
Europe and ability to write fh r on 
cis¢ly essential. Vacan ” Senix Assis 
ant, starting sa 1,220 (may be higher if 
qualifications ptioné rising by tive 
annual increment £1,600 Assisiant 
starting salary £1 T higher if qua 
fications exceptiona naz by fiv annua 
xrements to £1,440. Requests f applica 
tion forms (indicating post applied for, en- 
closing addressed " pe and quoting re 
ference ‘1765 Spt should reach Appoint 
ments Officer, BBC Broadcasting House 
London, W.1, within five days 
CHESTERFIELD BOROUGH EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE Chesterfield Saint 


mistress Mrs. B. M 


Helena School. Head 

















Miller. M.A. 550 girls. (a) Required in 
September : SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS 
(Department of four) t weanise the subject 
and teach up t University Scholarship 
standard. It is essential that candidates 
should have a good honours degree and if 
possible experien 1 preparing candidates 
for Oxford and Cambridge Entran This 
sa Major Department and \ arry a sul 
siantial allowanc i ations might be 
onsidered from ¢ 1< lidat who could 
not be free | Jat ib) Gi 
yuited in Septemb ‘I NIOR HISTORY 
MISTRESS to be respon for the organ 
sation of the departn t ng the teachit 
with two oth ) sts up to G.C.l 
Scholarship .<% t Entran stan 
jard, The p yank f £200 
ul present ASSISTANT MIS 
TRESS t HISTORY. Good Honours 
Degree essent t nce desirable. The 
Si carries a nm 1 £75 at present 
Applica r fromthe 
ndersigned, st returned to th 
Headmistres ‘ lays ol the 
appearance { t vertisement A 
vernors 


GREENOUGH, (¢ to the Ge 
lown Hall, Chest 





AN IDEAL 
BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to 


any of your friends residing in 
any part of world at the 
following + 

52 weeks, 45s.; 26 weeks, 22s. 6d. 


In addition Birthday Greeting 
card will be forwarded stating the 
SPECTATOR comes as a gift 
from you 


Send instructions to: 
THE SPECTATOR LTD 
99 GOWER STREET. W.C.) 
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‘ 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE VACANCIES in Major Estab- 
lishment. An examination will be held in 
London on the 16th and 17th July, 1956 
Open to candidates born on or between 2nd 
November, 1930, and Ist November, 1935, 
who are University graduates or under- 
graduates in the last year of degree course 
Age allowance for regular service in H.M 
Forces. Commencing salaries according to 
age between £423 at 21 and £599 at 26. Scale 
rises to £775, Good conditions, generous 
leave scales prospects of promotion 
Apply to Director of Establishments 
(A2), County Hall, Westminster Bridge 

detailed leafict and application 


S.E.1 for 
form M.E.i. Closing date 11th June. (412.) 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, Depart- 
ment of Phonetics. Applications are invited 
for the posi of Assistant in the Department 
of Phonetics. Salary Scale £550 x £50 to 
£650 per annum, with superannuation bene- 
fit and family allowance where applicable 
The sucessful candidate will be required to 
take up duty on Ist October, 1956. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications togcther 


with the names of twe referces, should be 





lodged not tater than 4th June, 1956, JOHN 
MacPHERSON, Assistart Secretary to the 
University 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
BRITISH ML SEU M, Research. Informa 
tion, Indexing, « Ww Wills, B.A., 128 
Adelaide Road, London. N.W.3 
CONTINENTAL GIRLS seck posts in 
English homes, ‘av pair or full time Ang 
Continental Bureau 148 Walton Street 
S.W.3. KEN 15x 
YOUNG GIRL, aged 20, cducated at a 
Public School ar finished in Paris, gooc 





appearance, sccretaria) qualifications, ex- 

perience in Receptional work, domestics and 

the care of children, would very much like 

to go abroad. Prepared w consider anything 
Box No. 5444 





CONCERTS 


WIGMORE HALL (WEL. 2141). Fri., 25 
May, at 7.30. Last in series of Mozart Bicen 
tenary Chamber Concerts, Vegh Quartet 
William Glock Douglas Moore Harry 
Watson 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, Put Abolition 
on the Statute Book! Great Mecting at 
the Roya Festivai Hal next Thurs 
day, at 7.30 p.m. (Doors open p.m.) 
Speakers Svdney Silverman MP Dr 
Andreas Aulic (Attorney-General of Nor 
way), Dr Paul Cornil (Secretary-Gener 
Ministry vf Justi Belgium) lorst 
kr a (Chiet of Bu Ministry of Jus 
tice, kholm). Gunnar Mart (Gove 
nor Hs ull Prison for Ps paths den) 
Frank Byers, Victor Goll Z h pea 
speakers will describe the su ition 
in their Own countrics and answer 
questions. Tickets, numbered ar reserved, 
price Is, from the National Campaign for 


the Abolition of Capital Punishment, 14 
Henrietta St... London. W.C.2. (Very few ictt) 
INSTITUTO DI ESPANA 102. Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Le Prof. X. d 
Salas on ‘Dos pintores panoles del siglo 
XIX: Rosales y Fortyny m Friday, 25th 
May. at 6 p.m 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eat 


Square, S.W.1 Owing to indisposition 
Sr. Botin Polanco, his lecture announced fg 


the 24th has been postponed until next term 





In its place Prot. de Sa will lecture on 
Spanish Art 

FOLIO SOCIETY, 70 Brook Street, W.1 
Compositions and Drawing Philip R 
Mor. to Fri., 11-6.30, until 1 Jun 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood S 
Exhibition Admission Free Weekday 
10-7, Sundays 2.30 10 bus trom Archway 
or Golders Green Stations. (879) 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton 

W.1. XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH 
PAINTINGS. Daily 10-5.30 Sats., 10-1 


Leicester Squat 


es 


Italian Realist Painters of ‘La Colonna 

10-5.30. Sats 10-1 

SOME 20th CENTURY SPANISH PAINT 
INGS. ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 S 

James's Square, SW.1. Open ull 9 Jun 

Mons.. Weds Fris.. Sets., 10-6; Tues. and 
Thurs., 10-8. Admission 1/-. (Open Whit 


Monday.) 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, | if 


W.1. RENOIR—SO Paintings from Euro-|||)) § 

pean Collections, in aid of the RENOIR! gm SWITZERLAND ” GNS 
Foundation. Open May 9. Adm. %/-,|,, ° DA "Sse. ecccncccese on 

Students 1/6. Daily 10-5,30. Sats., 10-12.30 Se 0S BAB roccccces a fF 
NICHOLAS ‘DE STAEL, 1914-55: afi AUSTRIA 

memorial exhibition. W HITECHAPEL ART/"!! s . GNS 
GALLERY. Weekday 11-6; Sundays 2-6, |'I\! 15 nen ae 3 GNS 
Closed Mondays, Admission free. Adioins|gy 1 “igi eae aid 2 


Aldgate East Station | 


'® ITALY 
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WORLD CONGRESS CF FAITHS—Ser-| ||) & DAYS.. ..20 GNS 
vice peoples of all faiths, oo Weigh = i$ Be icieccccstes eccccece -26 GNS 
House, Church, Duke Street, London, W.1. 4U inctuding F 
. ms Al 9 Fare & Accommodation 
Wednesday, May 23rd 1956. at 30 p.m. We fico LI cl, couchette and | cl, sleeper 
Preacher: Sir Basil Henriques, C.B.E..|#% accommodation available for Friday, 
A.. J.P. Subject: Religious Toleration. Saturday and Sundas departures 
Participating Religious Representatives in- throuczhout the Summer, Secure vour 
clude Ven. Gunaseri Maha There (Buddhist), ES aleepiny berth now 
Dr. S. M. Abdullah (Muslim), Rev. Victor! > Write for Programme ‘4 Dey. 42a, 
Fox (Christian), Rev Bernard Hooker HOTEL-PLAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
(Jew), Fandit Riskiram (Hindu), Rev. ge CHURCH PLACE. JERMYN ST 
Edward F. Carpenter (Canon of West- , , 
minster). 1 it t ONDON S.W.1 
PERSONAL HEALTH 
ALL WOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift all occasions. Specially selected 
jours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 en 
to § gens. a box. One quality only—the best 2 magazine for ever vone 
Write for catalogue.—Aliwood Bros, Ltd., 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- ‘ : 5 
‘eld 232/233 | Spring 1956 
ASTLEY'S OF JERMYN $ ST. (108111), ) > 2¢ 
London, S.W.1 a vouc| UCHIS HEROIN QUESTION 
briar pipe (any make) reconditioned and ~ 
aned with PURE ALCOHOL. 3s. plus| 'S OUR DIET BALANCED? 
9¥d. postage, any quantity ’ ~ . s _ 
’ All repairs, new stems, etc SHOULD THE DC IC rOR 
We purchase old and new carved Meerschaum TELL? 
pipes Write tor illustrated price list - 
CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder OBESITY 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact — BRAINWASHING — 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts). Reece Mews, | sos 
South Kensington, S.W.1 political transformation of the 
CANCER PATIENT. (56327). Poor woman mind 
(64), living alone, must now go to Nursing 
Home. Needs help towards fees and extra , le , 
nourishment. Please belp us to care for her 2/6a copy or 10/- a year 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed.—National Society for Cancer TAVISTOCK HOUSE 
Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON WCI 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., EPENGLAND 
arrange deterred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regen 
Street, London W.1. Tel.: REG 6993 


Branches in main towns 


DIVAN COVERS & CURTAINS MADE. 


Customer's materials. Please contact Guild- 
ford Loose Covers, 32 Ludiow Road, Guild- 
ford. Tel, 2635 

DO YOU WANT TO KEEP IN TOUCH 
WITH all the gaiety and brilliance of Lon- 
don? Then read “THE LONDONER’ regu 
larly Annual Subscription 25s., from 
Watman Publications Limited (GRO 3750), 
41 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W.1  Speci- 
men cony Is. 2d 

EIDE RDOWNS RECOVERED F ROM 


Customer’s material. Also bed covers.— 


Guildford Loose Covers, 32 Ludlow Road,' 
Guildtord. Tel.: 2635 

FIRST-CLASS NURSING HOME for all 
types patients. Full day and night staff 
Brochure. Secretary. 76 Harnham Road, 
Salisbury 

FRENCH FAMILY (Industrialists) who 


would like to contact English family regard-| 
ing son (18, Public School Education) tc :| 
Exchange or as Paying Guest. One Month in; 
Summet Country preferred Refs. ex-| 
ged Box 3815 | 
‘FRUSTRATED FLAMENCO SINGERS: 
Nothing opens the throat more than the 
sieht of a bottle of Duff Gordon’s EL CID 
Sherry. Try a glass with or without guitar 
ccompaniment. Ole! Ole!” 
oS you ANYTHING TO 
Readers having anything to sell or 
services to offer, are invited to brine 
announcement to the notice of the many 
inds of readers of the “SPECTATOR 
Prenaid Classified Advertisements 6d 
er ‘ine (34 letters), and should reach the 
oo. TATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
| WC with remittance, by Monday prior 
’ i date of publication 


HISTORIC HOUSES AND CASTLES open 


ch 





SELL? 


profcs 








cost 3s 


to the public, revised 1956 edition. Mlustrated 
Guide to over 300 Houses, Castles = 
| Gardens Opening times. admission charg 
}catering facilities and map. Companion 
lume MUSEUMS & GALLERIES. listing 
1450 collections with comprchensive subject 
vdex, Each 3 post free. —-INDEX Pt g 


LISHERS LTD., 69 Victoria Street, §.W 








* and 8 monthly payments of £2-19°5 
It's so easy to read when typed on a 
Remington portable. For your choice: 
QUIET-RITER with Miracle Tab; 
LETTER-RITER without tab; TRAVEL- 
RITER — Remington’s newest light- 
weight. 

Hire Purchase and easy Deferred 
Terms are available on all these models 
through your local dealer. 


REMINGTON 


wonderful portable typewriters 





Continue C verleu 
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linings, frames, etc, Post or call for estimate. | (all examining Boards 



















IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy| Exams., Mod. Fees. 
is vital to the National Life. Please help 
us to main:ain the amenities of this century- 
old Club for the service of Merchant} THE TRIANGLE Se 


David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., THE) (3 lines). 
SAILORS’ HOME and RED ENSIGN 


SPECTATOR, 





HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-;) POSTAL TUITIGN for Gen. Cert. of | SHOPPING BY POST 


), London, B.A 


—Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ Beau-|B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D.) BLANKETS DIRECT FROM MILL from 
champ Place, near Harrods. Degree and Diplomas, 


Law and Professional 10/- size. Wholesale Prices. Send for Free 
Prospectus from C. D.| Illustrated Brochure and Patterns, Bradford 


Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey) Blanket Co., Dept. ‘S,” 131 Manchester 
Hall, Oxford Est. 1894. Road, Bradford 5 


cretarial College, 59/62) CHEESE in TINS, Following the remark- 


Seamen when ashore.—Rear-Admiral (S) Sit}South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306) able success of our most excellent 


CAMEMBERT cheese in patent new tins 
44 oz. nct each tin, 4 for 20s., we now also 
__.| offer delicious BRIE, 74 oz. tins, 3 for 20s 








CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Etreet, 



























































































London Docks, E.1. | 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female] LITE 
and the Human Male sent on by post ° 


re on Family Planning. — Fiertag 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X 





stories with a holida 


sire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded|to write—and sell— 
church Information on receipt of stamp.|advice from Prosp 


WANTED, SMALL LADY WHO NEEDS 
attractive model summer coat. Tangerine. AUTHOR'S 5686.. 
4 gns c 9 

n Box 3913 work), short stories, 
The Hostel of St. Luke provides Medical,| accuracy and attrecti 
Surgical and Nursing Home Treatment hiS| duplicating service, 





WORTHING. Exclusive Residential Fur-| Recording machines 
nished 1-room Flatlets. Al 
Close Sea/shops —-2 Win hester Road vice, Open till 9 p 





= : Phone GER, 1067/8 
BIRTH CONTROL 





ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL! Clinic, 108 Whitfield 


IRAI eo for g — a s a on oor ‘KNOW-HOW’ mea 
hee aa a r : Prin b Pigg -~ ’ a you. No Sales—No 
aa ae Sree t. Goenic's, Se Know-How Guide t 


Hampstead 5986 New Bond Street, Lo 


Senior Master at Stowe).—Barbara K. K.\of Fiction-Writing 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- stories are returned 









ation—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost tion. Address your 
ng, Secretarial, Civil Ser : 

Export, Commercia ert, of 

Edt Many (non-exam.) courses in 

bu ects, Write for free prospectus|*7qZF REAL FIG 





n which interested to Metropolitan College|cecylar religion of 


Street, E.C 4 Warfare’ is an accc 


2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392) Paciti etc all in 

Cause Bulletin. Speci 

MARLBOROUGH GATI 66 Elizabeth Street, 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGI 


TYPING AND T 





al, Mrs. M. K.|gsG), Palace Gate, 
62 Bayswater Road 


UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de-|School of Journalism will show you how 


any length, typed in 
days (4 days emergency sefvice for urgent 


WHEN THE 1 ARSON or his family are i!l,| scripts carefully checked, Great emphasis on 


EDUCATIONAI Stopes, 78. 6d. (post 8d.). ‘MARRIED 
LOVE’ and other vital books — Mother's ACCOMMODATION 


College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3.!B 4 School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 


mentioning exam. Or SUDIJECT) struggle for the minds of men between the 
(G40), St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria) yajyes of liberal democracy, ‘Psychological 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDU AT TRAINING in Soviet Government on propaganda abroad 
Secretaria! subj Graduates and others. These and other articles, together with notes 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at on the export of slave labour from U 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodg B anin’s Scout Badge, piracy in North SOUTH DEVON VILLAGE, garden fiat 


All Post Paid. SHILLING COFFEE CO 
|LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
RARY 





W em Bved call for our Free Price List and MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by| : : i 
writing about it! Editors want articles and FOR SALE 


y flavour. The London) 4nyENTUROUS TYPES WANTED to buy 
part share of cabin cruiser, about £30.each 


them. Free Book and Brian Haines, 11 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


ectus Dept., London 


S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon|School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square,, HARP FOR SALE, Will exchange dog or 
Sq., W.C.1 London, W.C.1, (MUS, 4574). motor-cycle.—Box No. 5000 


,|SINK, ASCOT, modern streamlined and in 
good condition, owner is going abroad for 
some years and is prepared to sell it at 
reasonable cost of £10.—Box No. 1001 


ve presentation. 4-hour) = ——— 
Indexing, Cataloguing, 


etc., by return. Type- 











Clergy Nursing Home urgently needs help.| Editing, Proof-reading, Literary research, etc PROPERTY 
Aided.—Please send a gift to 14, Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 service. Public/Private meetings reported. ISLE OF WIGHT, VENTNOR. £3,400 


for hire. Translations Overlooking the Park on town level, De- 


armingly new,| from and into all languages. Overnight ser-| tached house skilfully converted into two 


m. and all week-end. self-contained flats. Spacious rooms. Own 


Secretarial Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1.|Gardens.—Further details of FRANCIS 


/9. PITTIS & SON, Ventnor, Isle of Wight 
TODAY by Dr. Marie) ———__—_—_—_———_—- 








St., London, W.1. af = 7 . 
pad ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED FOR 
ns Writing Success for SWEDISH BOY, 16, with English family, 
oe tuition, Free S2) West London Month of June.—Box 3921 
> Writing Success, from CORNWALL, Furn. Cottage to let for one 
week or longer on Downs between Penzance 
ndon, W.1. | (34 mls.) and St. Ives (44 mls.), sleep 4. Not 


COMMON ENTRANCE.—Smail coaching) 1 1TERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 64. carbon.| Aug.—Apply for de-ails to Wright, 102A, 


ys ag 10 to 1 ndividual - A 
t - f be - ti — ped { . 5 a —- Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. — E. R.| Westbourne Grove, London, W.2 
K eptional ults pas 55 > one <a _ 
Sea and Mountain air. Games. Prospectus Jennings, Brockman Road, Folkstone DORSET. Furnished cottage facing sea, al 


from Ivor M Cross M.A., Cantab. (ately) STORIES WANTED by British Institute) mains, near shops, accommodate 4 Long or 


Science Ltd., Regent Short let From 4 gns.—Box No. 3846. 


Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi,| House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories NORTH DEVON, 1: Two only, Modern 4- 
Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243 are revised by us and submitted to editors| berth caravans in pleasant field, sharing bath 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable) room (H. & C.) and W.C. 7-10 gns. week 


with reasons for rejec-|2: Attractive thatther’s cottage, sleep six 
MSS to Dept. C23.\electric cooking and heating, 12-18 gns 


Fe oe ment.’ FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern-| week, These are neas what we think the best 
ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C.23.| beach in England. Please send 14d. S.A.E. for 


S . leaflet to Commander Laurence Phillips 
HT’ deals with the) Fonr Winds, Georgeham, North Devon 
PRIV ATE ADVERTISER offers four-berth 
immaculate condition, comp 
inen, cutlery. etc., for touring 
anc where no parking restrictions 
apply. Available fortnightly periods now on- 
S.S.R.,, Wards ‘Harris. Rostrevor, Co. Down, N.! 







Communism and the 


yunt of expenditure by 





May issue, Common facing sea. Sleen § Mod con, Ideal beach 
men copy 4d. p from) for hildren. Golf, Fishing. May, 6 gns 
London, S.W.1 June and Sept., 8 ans.; July 12 gns Box 


RANSLATION W 





nt ve secretarial training bh cag al sneedity dispatched areful young ladies 
and other the highest quality Stony Capen f-contained flat with two 
expert 4), Margaret Allan 174 Manchester Road ng-room, kitchen, bathro 
ent 1 t and | Bradford tc Kensington, Knightsbridge 
and. Private Secre al | WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting| or Victoria. If any Spectator Reader knows 
view by nitment only fr booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept.| of anything would they please ring PARK 


London, W.8 7505 after 6.30 p.m. on week-days. 
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NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD. A 
W 


trial of boys’ voices will be held at 





College, Oxiord, on resday, 17th J 
Candidat sh i be between their 
and eleventh birthdays ncies 

exist for both boarders and day e 

tuition at New College Scho i 


given in selected 





boarding fees Assist a 





By J. Clifford Turner. 2nd Edition. 20/- net. 


‘Mr. Turner’s aim has been to provide 

a much-needed, up-to-date, and practical 
book for students. Undoubtedly, the 

full attainment of his aim reveals him as a 
clear thinker who communicates 











AND SPEECH IN THE THEATRE 




















ases towards late Application 
for particulars and rms should be 
made as sOONn as poss d not later thar 
S day, 7th July, to the Headmas ter, New 
~ ge School, Oxford 
OXFORD , 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL VOICE 
COLLEGE 
110a High Street I Oxford 4349 
C ) y f } j 
Ss t al sar Stud 
general ¢ F I 
Sma asS | ! 4 ‘= 
t application to H e Mrs. M 
Hot } 
SUMMER SPANISH COURSE in S 
Sebastian, July 30-Aug. 18 The Hispa 
« n 2 Beigrave Sq, London, S.W 
SLU ise 





expert knowledge with both clarity 
and conviction.”-—Extract from 
the Foreword by Peggy Ashcroft 
PITMAN 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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HOTELS 
APPLEBY, Westmorland. G 
HOTEL. Beautifully SARERIOS 
and Pennines F 
Library Mu 
C 


ent 





~ tana house hotel, Lovely in Spring, Te: 


BOURNEMOUTH, Cc ONNAUGH] 
COURT, W I 1944. 33 rms., 299 
—s Sea f ens Putting Green 
sarag l 

Summer, 9-1 +o — 
‘IF YOU ARE RE ALLY PARTICULAR 
how you eat, sper on The Good Food 
=lIl.’—Picture Post 

Fo Od Club recom. 
nts and hotels jp 
can rely on good 








mend about 
Great Britain, wh 
food at a re b “Doing an excel. 
lent job e esman. Current edition 
1955/56, from all booksellers, 5/- 

JERSEY, C.1, ‘SEA CREST” Petit Port (2nq 
Reg.). In this converted petite & Picturesque 
old farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellent 
cuisine, and love the holiday informality 
Ashley Courtenay recommended 


KING CHARLES I HOTEL, Ventnor, Ise 








of Wight. Tel.: Ventnor 161 "Very comfort. 
able accommodation, English & Continent) 
cuisine, Games Room. Licensed Club, Terms 
) gi 11 gns, weekly 

LOVELY WEST RUNTON, NORFOLK, 
Roseacre Hotel € to sea and woods 
oO every facility for a happy holiday 





v 


t n ayroom Kennel for dogs 
4A, RAC. The Hotel that is different, 


RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS 





Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye 2207 
RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC, AA 
approved. Licensed, Superb position in a 
lovely centre for holidays. Rye 2216 
SUSSEX DOWNS, MONKS REST GUEST 
HOUSE ( Century), Jevington, the village 
n the Dowr I access Eastbourne, All 
comforts, Brochure. Polegate 178 


THI SL IPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Com 
t and restful holidays, Every com 
facing harbour: safe bathing 
mag nific sent cliff/country walks; good touring 
centre. Garage. Terms 54-7 gns.—Phone 264 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


AIR HOLIDAYS, By Plane London/Pisa and 
a fortnight’s tour inc. Rome, Florence 
TL 5 By plane London/Geneva 
¢ at ient, Valais, and a week by 
Lake of Biel, then by plane Basle/London, 
36+ gns.—Brochure from Wings Ltd, 4& 
Park Rd., Baker St., N.W.1. AMB. 1001. 
BRITTANY. Furnished Camping Cottage on 
superb bathing coast, May-June, Sept, 44 ga. 
30x 3846 


EUROPE THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ WAY. 











Ww t let us make individual arrangements 
r to € y the interesting, friendly 
tm rivate family, or join on 
> spe Groups visiting our Interm- 

tional Host-Family-Centre? Meet and get 
k w ti ople the country you Visit. 
ll B lure E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 


St., W.¢ 
MANY PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE (al 
s) ch idays every year. Few 
ys, 244 gns., from Lor 
154 gns.), Rome (stay 0 
s Palace, 11 days, 28} gms) 
Austria, Holland, High 
» Parties Scotland, 
rospectus 24d. stamp, 
(T.52), Carter Lane, 














HOLIDAY WANTED 


rwo . BLIC SCHOOL GIRLS, aged 2 
\ in a University or suitabie 





or tw ~eks’ holiday at the end of 
y in the British Isles or abroad at a fe 
sonable cost, Ideas and suggestions would 
be greatly appreciated.—Box No 











SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 5% 





ACROSS.—1 Talent. 4 Mellowed. 9 
Bros 10 ¢ us 12 Epithets 13 Thieve 
Seer. 16 Night-light, 19 Candle- ends » 
Fia Aubade, 25 Sweepsaw. 27 Moo 
Jaw. 28 Sprite. 29 Dominion. 30 Snakes 
WN I a Laodicean. 3 
N 5 Eros. 6 le. 7 by H 
Db ert. 11 Strides, 14 ‘Shad yws. 17 Gold 
ck. 18 Bludgeon, 19 Claimed. 21 Pawseth 
Hempen. 24 Broom. 26 Cato 
yr LTD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, 


gton Press, Aldershot. Subscene 


Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday May | 





